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For the Woman’s Journal. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE LEGISLATIVE OP- 
PONENTS OF WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 





BY A WOMAN, 





Honored Law MAKERS: 
Sire: 
My name is not down 

Upon any petition presented this year 
That women may vote on affairs of the town; 

And the state-Llouse, believe me, I haven’t been bear. 
That argues, of course, you will presently say, 

(The discustion on both sides I’ve read and digested ,) 
That I don’t want the franchise—at least, it’s the way 

The desire for school-suffrage seems to be tested. 


Now, the facts in the school-suffrage case are quite | 


plain ;— 
Our candy you hold—the whole of the stick,— 
And when we demand it,—with theorics vain 
About candy you've eaten making you sick, 
And therefore ‘twill nauseate us, and so donble 
The genera! illness,—you open a drawer— 
You wise legislators—with bustle and trouble, 
And produce from the midst of your rubbish of law, 
A lozenge, ungraciously handing it out 
With this charge: ‘Here’s a part of your candy: 
now try it, 
And you'll soon be contented, we haven't a doubt, 
‘To return to your normal and functional dict.” 
We've examined the lozenge with critical eyes, 
And some of ue foolishly tasted, as well; 
And we have not been wholly o’ercome with surprise, 
‘Terra alba to find it—a genuine “sell.” 
We decline it, with thanks; but don’t argue, I pray, 
From such premises false, that we grant you the 
stick. 
Ob wo! notwithstanding the lozenge was clay, 
And, though atill in good health, we ought to be 
rick, ‘ 
We hold to our old claim—the whole, not a part, 
Nor a substitute, either; just give us our own, 
And we'll solemnly promise, accordant in heart, 
To let you, henceforward, severely alone. 

You answer, “But then you will transfer the wrangle 
To our fircsides, and then oh! what ruin to follow! 
Our peace you'll destroy, and our bodies you'll man- 

gle,— 
Marriage uxion will prove but a mockery hollow.” 
Howl this? when on other occasions you've said 
That woman’s true interests are well represented 
By her natural guardians, who act in her stead, 
And that with the arrangement she’s fully content- 
ed ?— 
If such be the case, and your homes are now placid, 
Just state, if you please, why acting hersel/ 
Should turn any woman suddenly acid 
To the man she’s endowed with her beart and her 
pelf? 
But the hydra a new head erects at this stage, 
From the spot that’s been «ecarified often by others, 
And demands with what justice the few should engage 
The suffrage to force upon sisters and mothers 
Who don’t want to vote, and who outnumber them 
Fully seventy to one (I quote Mr. Weston) ; 
It’s an outrage fair minds everywhere should condemn, 
From Passamaquoddy Bay to Galvéston! 
But allow us again to inquire, by whose warrant 
You aver that such is our purpose or wish? 
Do you use compulsion, when measures abhorrent 
At the polls seem to jeopard your kettle of fish? 
Aé parties, you bribe, we're aware—but “compel” 
Is an obsolete word, at least among freemen, 
And we do not ourselves, as you know very well, 
The franchise propose to force upon women. 
A “may,” honored sire, is by no means a “must,” 
As you'll tind, if you open your Webster neglected, 
Or blow from your Goold Brown the layers of dust 
That have settled since your mood its five moods re- 
speeted. 


But another head rises, and hisses its ire 
That women should social conditions forget, 
Ta their monstrous and wholly unreasoning desire 
To visit the ballot-box, dry days and wet,! 
At places perfamed with tobacco and liquor, 
With vilenese and blasphemics resonant aye, 
The ward-room a Babel of banter and bicker, 
And reeking with filth like a populous stye. 
(Your description, not ours; and presumed to be true, 
Since your best men the duty of voting ignore, 
And the registered foreigners crowd into view, 
Like the locusts the east wind to Pharaoh bore.) 
How long, do you fancy, if women had voice, 
Would these stables Augean remain as they are? 
Each feminine voter, good sirs, would rejoice 
To begin her political house-cleaning, there. 
You should thank us for lifting once more to its place 
The freeman’s proud privilege, sullied and shamed; 
And the Ppoliing resort, an acknowledged disgrace, 
No longer for riotous license be famed. 
You sneer: well, your confréres have sneered in the 





Calamities dire that had turned us aghast, 
If we hadn’t known women better than you. 
Alas! for these oracles, sapient and skilled !— 


The doctors, and lawyers, and sachoolmasters hoary ! 


Alas! that the maidens who should have been killed 
| Have perristed in living, to mock at the story! 
Alas! that the colleges still rear their heads, 

Though exposed to corruption unheard of before! 


Freds, 
Have come out of the ordeal, sound at the core! 
Perhaps, Dr. C., some physician you knew, 


Who at that time discoursed about “nerves,” ““men- 


} tal strain,” 

| “Unfitness” a strict college course to pursue 
Because of weak health and “inferior brain;” 

If so, we commend to your notice the fact 


And ’tis possible some time, you too may retract 
Opinions expressed—to your own great surprise. 


Well, the bill is defeated :—we've counted the noes,— 
Good, honest ones, doubticss, a few of them were, 
And some were of prejudice, bound to oppose, 
And some were of party, and some didn’t care. 


ceived— 
The quictest nocs, and the doggedest, too, 
Were those that constituent instruction received 
From proprietors, dealers, and drinkers of-—dew. 
There are some of ue snapped at the Governor's bait, 


Non-partisan always, and willing to wait 
For honest conviction to give us redress. 

You've defeated the bill—but not us, let me say :— 
We believe in our cause—by its justice made bold, 

We remember that ‘Rome was not built in a day,” 
And that new legislators do replace the old. 





-*++- — 


LETTER FROM MISS ALCOTT. 


the cause, I wish to set the matter right, 
being a3 anxious as Mrs. Howe to have it 
clearly understood that, though a “well- 
descended woman,” I am heart and soul 
on the unpopular side of the question. 

Those to whom the letter was addressed 
made no mistake in its meaning, knowing 
well that while home duties kept me from 
a festival where I was not needed, nothing 
| but the most pressing care or calamity 
would prevent me from discharging the 
duties I owe the cause. I had no time for 
pleasure, but when our town imeeting 
comes I shall be there, glad of a chance to 
help secure good schools for my neighbors’ 
children. Surely this will be as feminine 
and worthy an act as standing behind a 
stall in a charity fair or dancing in a ball- 
room. 

The assertion that suffragists do not care 
for children, and prefer notoriety to the 
joys of maternity, is so fully contradicted 
by the lives of the women who are try- 
ing to make the world a safer and a better 
| place for both sons and daughters, that no 
defence is needed. Having spent my own 
life, from fifteen to fifty, loving and lahor- 





teller and guardian, I know whereof I 
| speak, and value their respect and conti- 


| dence so highly that for their sakes, if for | 


| no other reason, I desire them to know that 
their old friend never deserts her flag. 

So far from losing interest in this ques- 
tion, every year gives me greater faith in 
it, greater hope of its success, a larger 
charity for those who cannot see its wis- 
dom and a more earnest wish to use what 
influence I possess for its advancement. 

LovIsaA MAY ALcorr. 

Concord, March 6, 1883. 


eee 


A STATE-HOUSE INCIDENT. 


A few years ago, having occasion to 
visit the Statellouse, I found my way to 


tives. The business just coming on re- 
lated to the sanitary condition of the State, 
and I congratulated myself upon being 
| Which greatly interests me. A list of 
questions relating to the water supply of 
the different towns and cities had been 
prepared, and this the clerk began to read 
aloud. The questions were pertinent and 
intelligent, and [ followed them with 
eager interest. Sdon, however, I became 
aware of considerable laughter among the 
members which increased until there was 
hardly one who kept his countenance, and 
at every new question a fresh roar of 
laughter broke forth. At last the clerk 
could read no more: both he and the 
speaker shook with mirth. I can feel 
now the burning blush of shame that rose 
to my face when there dawned upon my 
min@ the double meaning, the impure sug- 
gestion, which these law-makers had found 
in those questions. How long the inter- 
ruption of business continued I do not 
know, for I stole out, hoping to get away 
unobserved; but [ think it must have been 
equal to the half-hour which that Legisla- 





past 
About co-edueatian, and prophesied, too, 


ture or the preceding one allowed for the 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


And the Maude and the Berthas, the Arthurs and 


But the noes that were strongest—we are not de- 


And some others who didn't, we’re free to confees,— 


My attention having been ealled to the 
| fact that a letter of mine, sent to the an- 
nual woman suffrage meeting, has been en- 
tirely misunderstood by the opponents of | 


ing for children, as teacher, nurse, story- | 


the gallery of the House of Representa- | 


| present at the time, for the subject is one | 











consideration of the question of Woman 


claring that such an incident would be 
impossible in a similar gathering of wom- 
en. In a meeting of the W. C. T. U., or 
Sorosis, or of the Woman’s Club of Bos- 
ton, even in a social gathering of class- 


| 
} 
| Now, Ido not fear contradiction in de- 
| 
} 


mates from a woman's college or a girl's | 


high school, a woman who should attempt 
| to raise a laugh from such a cause would 
| be soon shamed into silence. 


| 
May it not be that women could con- 


| tribute to political life something which it 


That resulte bave not borne out these theories wise, | now lacks; and that there, as in the fam- 


| ily, the school, and society, the mutual 
| influence of the sexes would be beneficial ¢ 


| Boston, Mass, F. FE. B. 


ae — 

| MRS. MORGAN'S RECITATION. 
| ——— 
| We desire to call attention to the recita- 
tion to be given by Mrs. Morgan’ of Wash- 
ington, D. C., at Hawthorne Rooms, 2 
ark St., Tuesday, March 13th,at 3.30 P.M. 

This will be the first appearance in pub- 
lic of a lady who is thought by competent 
| judges to possess uncommon talent. Her 


a dignity and simplicity rarely found in 
readers of the stereotyped order. She has 
been heard with much acceptance in the 
parlors of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. As a 
stranger and as a woman working to ex- 


attention of the cultivated public of Bos- 

ton. The tickets, 75 cents each, are for 

sale at Doll & Richard's. J. W. HW. 
pipe -— 


PARTY INCONSISTENCY. 


When the Republican party, in 1872, de- 
clared that ‘tthe Republicans of Massachu- 
setts, as the representatives of liberty and 
progress, are in favor of extending suf- 
frage on equal terms to all American citi- 
zens irrespective of sex, and will hail the 
day when the educated intellect and en- 
lightened conscience of women will find 
direct expression at the ballot-box,’’—suf- 
fragists welcomed the declaration and 
awaited the action of the Republicans in 
the next Legislature, in order to estimate 
its immediate value. The Republican mem- 
bers elected on that platform yoted against 
it, 141 to 83. 

When the Democratic party, in 1882, de- 


equal privileges, equal burdens, equal re- 
sponsibilities,” etc., irrespective of sex or 
property qualifications, — the suffragists 
| again welcomed the declaration and await- 
| ed the action of the Democrats in the next 
Legislature, in order to estimate its imme- 
diate value. ‘The members elected on that 
| platform voted against it, 48 to 31. 





ercise a noble gift, we bespeak for her the | 





MARCH 10, 1883. 


On Tuesday, February 27, at 2.30 P. M., 
the debate on the Municipal Woman Suf- 
frage bill was resumed in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives. An im- 
mense crowd of ladies and gentlemen filled 
the galleries and crowded the floor of Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall. Mr. Henry H. Sprague, 


of Boston, spoke first against the bill. 
ADDRESS OF MR. SPRAGUE. 


Mr. Speaker: The chairman of the com- 
mittee who introduced the bill now before 





|; Woman suffrage is before us. 


was but one of the steps to be taken, and 


| THE MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE. ‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


No. 10. 





Mrs. OLE BULL is spending the winter 
in Washington. She is accompanied by 
the daughters of Henry W. Longfellow. 


Mrs. KENNARD had an interesting article 
on the need of ‘“Matrons in Station- 
Houses,” in the Boston Transcript of March 


| 6th. 


the House frankly acknowledged that it | 


that they should not be content until | 
women are allowed to vote in all respects | 


asmen. Therefore, the whole question of 


Differing 


| honestly as we doin regard to this meas- 


| : : . 
| rendering of scenes from Shakespeare has | 


clared itself in favor of “‘equal rights, | 





ure, both as to its theoretical and its prac- 
tical aspects, we all agree in this, that the 
most important results, whether they be 
for good or for evil, will flow from the 
adoption of this measure. 
indifferent when itis proposed to change 
the traditions and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the government. 

My friend from Millbury, in his able 
introduction, in citing the examples of 
England and of Wyoming: did not assume 
to claim, as IT understand, that women 
should be allowed to vote in this Coim- 
monwealth Lecause they are allowed to 
vote in England and in Wyoming, under 
the conditions which exist there, but sim- 
ply that we should not be afraid to adopt 
woman suffrage since it has worked well, 
as he contends, in England and in Wyo- 


ming. What is the case with respect to 
England? Jn 1869, an amendment was of- 


fered in the Ifouse of Commons to the bill 
regulating municipal suffrage in England, 
some time between two and three o'clock 
in the morning, before a very thin house, 
and it was adopted without any diseus- 
sion, by which women as well as men who 
were householders and at the same time 
rate-payers were enrolled in the boroughs 
and allowed municipal suffrage. That Is, 
municipal suffrage was given only to 
women who have the property qualifica- 
tion and, substantially. only to unmarried 
women, for if a woman has a husband, the 
husband is the householder and rate-payer, 
and the wife cannot at the same time be 
such. That it is substantially only unmar- 
ried women who have municipal suffrage, 
I find from the debates in Parliament and 
from gentlemen who are conversant with 
the subject, and this is also admitted by Mr. 
Faweett, who introduced and advocated in 
Parliament a bill for the extension of 
woman’s suffrage to the Parliamentary 
elections. 
granting of the political franchise to 
women who were rate-payers would inevi- 
tably lead to the enfranchisement of mar- 
ried women. [do not know why it is not 


He says, ‘‘It is said that the | 


No man ean be | 








in a similar way said that the granting of | 


the educational and municipal franchise 
to women would lead to the conferring of 
it upon married women. The municipal 
franchise has been in existence for years. 
No one has ever proposed to repeal it, and 


| not a single word has ever been said in 


In neither case did this refusal of indi- 


people by a consistent support of the prin- 
| ciples of their platform” show a lack of 
| personal sincerity. It only showed that 
' the leaders were more enlightened than 
| their representatives in the Legislature. 
| ''o charge Judge Abbott and Mayor Palm- 
| er with insincerity would be as unjust in 
| 1883 as to have made the same charge 

against Henry Wilson and George F. Hoar 

would have Seen unjust in 1873. In both 


vidual legislators to “‘keep faith with the | 


| 


favor of extending it to married women.” 
In 1870 women were allowed to vote in 
school matters by a similar amendment, 
which was introduced and added without 
discussion to the Elementary Edueation 
Bill. 
Since that time the question has been 


| discussed over and over again in Parlia- 


ment upon measures for extending to 


' women the right to vote for members of 


Parliament. 
The gentleman from Millbury brought 
as his witness to the good effects of wom- 


| en's suffrage in England, Jacob Bright, 


sases it showed party inconsistency but | 


not individual insincerity. 


Yet the endorsement of woman suffrage | 
in the platforms and by the leaders of the | 


; political parties is none the less a real and 
| permanent gain because it does not, for 
the moment, secure a legislative majority. 
| Itis a formal recognition of woman suf- 

frage as 2 real political issue. !t gives the 
| movement the moral support of the politi- 


principle. No Republican and no Demo- 
, crat can ever afterwards be proscribed by 
| his party associates for holding “‘the faith 
| once delivered to the saints.” Indeed, un- 
| less and until the action is reversed by a 
| subsequent State convention, the suffragist 
excels his opponent in consistency with 
party standards. The idea of equal rights 
for women will henceforth have room for 





with political prejudices. 

Large bodies move slowly. It takes 
time to change the attitude of masses of 
men. 
reaffirm any declaration of principle, the 
adoption of that principle is only a ques- 
tion of time. We hope, therefore, that 
both partics will incorporate woman suf- 
frage in their platforms of 1883. Mean- 
while let the suffragists of Massachusetts 
combine henceforth in every representa- 
‘tive and senatorial district, to elect friends 
of woman suffrage to the next Legislature, 





irrespective of party lines. H. B. B. 


growth in both parties without conflict | 


But if any party long continues to | 


eal organizations which haye endorsed the | 








and read his letter at length, and the letter 
has since been printed and given to every 
member of this House. Now who is 
Jacob Bright? He is, [ have no doubt, an 
estimable gentleman; is, or was recently, 
president of a woman's suffrage associa- 
tion, and a member of Parliament, but he 
is chiefly known as being the brother of 
the Right Honorable John Bright, the 
most liberal of English statesmen, a 
champion of a wider suffrage, and a pre- 
eminent friend of American institutions. 
The gentleman did not cite the opinion of 
John Bright on this question. I eall your 
attention to his opinion. When the ques- 
tion of extending woman suffrage to Par- 
limentary elections was discussed in Par- 
liament in 1876 John Bright spoke upon 
it. He acknowledged he had originally 
voted for the measure, but said that he 
had had his doubts then, and that his 
doubts had been confirmed since; that the 
bill was based on an untenable proposi- 
tion, on an assumed hostility between the 
sexes. In asking whether it is desirable 
to introduce mothers and wives, sisters 
and daughters, into the excitement, tur- 
moil and humiliation of elections, he says, 
**All these risks and all this great change 
we ure asked to make—for what? To arm 


inen of this country, to arm them that they 
may defend themselves against their fath- 
ers, their husbands, their brothers, and 
their sons. To me the idea has some- 
thing strange and monstrous, and I think 
a more baseless case, that is, on the ground 
of any suffered injustice, was never sub- 
mitted to this House.” Te said his sym- 
pathies were always in favor of a wider 
suffrage, and he was grieved that he could 
not support any measure presented in 
favor of its extension. “I find,” he said, 
‘“‘wherever I go, that all the best women 
(Continued on Page 74.) 











Mrs. H. H. Ropinson has brought out 
through Roberts Brothers a second edition 
of her history of ‘*Massachusetts in the 
Woman Suffrage Movement.” 


Mrs. A. A. JOHNSTON, principal of the 
ladies’ department of Oberlin College, has 
gone to Florida to spend the rest of the 
winter. She hopes to return some time dur- 
ing the spring with renewed vigor. 


Mks. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER has been 
giving in several places a lecture on ** Moral 
Education in Public Schools,” which is a 
very able and finely considered treatment 
of an important subject. 


Miss E. A. BURKE read 2 paper before 
the South Boston Woman's Suffrage Club, 
Tuesday evening, on ‘The Dangerous 
Classes.” The meeting was held in the par- 
lors of Miss Julia Baxter. 

Miss ELLEN M. Mason has translated 
from Plato the volume published by Scrib- 
ner, entitled ‘“‘Socrates,” and her work is 
highly praised in an introduction by Prof. 
Goodwin, of Harvard. 


GEORGIA LEIGHTON GREEN, in Concord, 
advertises in the local papers to do cook- 
ing, to make cakes and puddings, to fur- 
nish cold meats,and to make *‘graham bread 


a specialty.” She has set a good example. 


Miss FLORENCE FINCH, of the editorial 
staff of the Globe, accepted an invitation to 
read her paper on **Women in American 
Politics” before the Rhode Island State 


| Suffrage Association, at Providence last 


Thursday, which was received with pleas- 
ant appreciation. 


Miss FLORENCE Svorrorp, the only 
daughter of the librarian of Congress, gave 
a charming and novel St. Valentine’s lunch 
to thirty-two young ladies, where fowers 
in various original and quaint devices, and 
illuminated ecards at each plate, carrying 
an impromptu verse by the young hostess, 
formed a delightful feature. 

Miss Epmonta Lewis has completed at 
her studio in Rome « fine bas-relief in 
white marble, for a church in Baltimore, 
her native city. It represents the Magi 
adoring the infant Jesus, and of the three 
the African is given greater prominence 
than either the Caucasian or the Asiatic. 
Miss Lewis has also recently finished a 
statue of the Virgin Mary for the Marquis 
of Bute. 


Mrs. JULIA Warp HOwE addressed the 
Boston Sunday mecting for women at the 
Woman's Union Rooms, Sunday, speaking 
to a throng that completely filled parlors 
and corridor, a large number standing 
through the entire meeting. Mrs. Howe 
spoke on **The Order of the Natural and 
Spiritual,” after which Dr. Harriet Clishy 
and others addressed the meeting. 


MARY CLEMMER writes in a private let- 
ter of Mrs. Grace A. Oliver's “Study of 
Maria Edgeworth: ‘‘Il have ‘dipped’ into 
the Edgeworth Study deeply enough al- 
ready to be sure how much it will be to me. 
Biography of interesting people is always 
to me full of absorbing interest. And I am 
deeply obliged to the woman who has given 
back to this generation a woman of the 
finest and brightest type, too little known 
in her charming personality, but who 
through the patient research and clear in- 
terpretation of Mrs. Oliver can never be a 
stranger to us again.” 


Miss FRANCES H. TURNER gave a lecture 
on Goldsmith before the Home Club of 
East Boston, on Monday evening last, to 
the usual large and appreciative audience 
which always welcomes this lady to the 
platform, Miss Turner's lecture differed 
somewhat from other lectures on the same 
subject in that where others have dwelt 


| largely on Goldsmith’s inaccuracies and 


absurdities as an at rv, his yes 
the women of this country against the | absurdities as-an author, his shallowness 


of speech, blundering, ungraceful man- 
ners, his frivolousness, imprudence, sensu- 
ality, ete., Miss 'Turner passed these traits 
rather lightly over, and lingered on his 
kind, sympathetic heart, his artlessness 
and good-nature as a man, and his tran- 
scendent genius as a poet. In the after- 
lecture conversation a lady of the club 
thanked the lecturer for her graceful and 
more truthful delineation, saying that here- 
after this poet of common life would ap- 
pear to her in a different aspect. 
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(Continued from Page 73.) 
seem to be pe this bill.” He speaks 
of the operation of the municipal suffrage 
act in England, and I call your attention 
to his testimony. “I will not say that 
women would be more likely to be taint- 
ed in this matter than we are; but I 
believe there have been some experiences 
ever since the Municipal Act gave them 
votes. I know one place in my own 
neighborhood where scenes of the most 
shocking character took place; and in 
another borough not far from where I live, 
whose member or members vote for this 
bill, at a recent municipal contest women 
were served with what certainly was not 
wholesome or good for them, during the 
morning and forenoon, until they had been 

olled. I know at another borough in 
sancashire, at the last general election, 
there were women by hundreds, I am told, 
but, at any rate, in great numbers, drunk 
and disgraced under the temptations that 
were offered in the fierceness and unscru- 
pulousness of a political contest.” 

Mr. Bright confirmed this opinion by 
his vote in 1879, and he has to my knowl- 
edge repeated this opinion much more 
recently. 

The gentleman has cited the case of the 
Territory of Wyoming, a territory which 
has twelve times the area of Massachu- 
setts, and, according to the census of 1880, 
one ninetieth part of the population—area 
for area one person in Wyoming to one 
thousand in Massachusetts—with a less 
population than Holyoke or Taunton or 
Chelsea. Less than one-third of this pop- 
ulation was females, so that at the highest 
there were but from two to three thousand 
women who were voters. And the re- 
orts from this territory are conflicting. 

ut he did not cite the case of the other 
territory which has adopted woman suf- 
frage—in the following year—a territory 
which is much more populous and where 
the number of males and females is nearly 
alike. 
joining Territory of Utah, where the wom- 
en ‘‘yote solid” and combine with the 
men to support and encourage one of the 
greatest social crimes, whose existence is 
a foul blot upon the fair name of the 
whole nation. So much for the example 
of England and Wyoming. 

I believe that the advocates of woman 
suffrage claim it for one or more of these 
four reasons. They say that women should 
be allowed to vote because to vote is a 
right—either a natural right or a right 
which goes with taxation; because they 
wish to vote, either a majority or a minori- 
ty of them; because they would improve 
the suffrage; and because the suffrage 
would improve them. I think it is Burke 
who said, ‘Government is a practical thing 
made for human happiness, and not to fur- 
nish a spectacle of uniformity to gratify 
the schemes of visionary politicians.” Govy- 
ernment is ‘ta practical thing made for 
human happiness,”—every civilized nation, 
in giving the power to govern, the power 
to vote, has acted upon the principle that 
those should exercise it who would best 
promote the public welfare and secure jus- 
tice and happiness to the people. ‘The 
very organization of society assumes that 
people give up certain rights and delegate 
the power to govern to others. This was 
the theory on which the Constitution of the 
United States was founded, and was subse- 
quently adopted by every State constitu- 
tion; the theory expressed by Madison in 
the Federalist, in discussing the question 
as to who should vote for representatives 
to Congress; the theory repeated over and 
over again by Story, in his Commentaries 
upon the Constitution, and confirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the highest tribunal, to which we must all 
bow,—that suffrage is not a natural right, 
but given to those who will best exercise 
it for the common good. As the Declara- 
tion of Independence says, the Government 
derives its just power from the consent of 
the governed. Our Bill of Rights declares 
that government is a voluntary association 
by which the whole body covenants with 
each citizen and each citizen with the 
whole body that a@/l shall be governed by 
certain laws for the common good, that all 
he inhabitants of this Commonwealth, having 
such qualifications as they shall establish by 
their frame of government, have an equal 
right to elect officers and to be elected for pub- 
lic employments. Does any one doubt that 
our Constitution was adopted with the con- 
sent of all the governed? Did any one, or 
any body of women, or single woman re- 
fuse her consent to it or protest against its 
adoption? Let me read what Mrs. Robin- 
son, a champion of woman suffrage, in 
her admirable history of the woman suf- 
frage movement, says upon this. She as- 
serts that in the early history of Massachu- 
setts,under the Colony,women were not ex- 
cluded from voting; ‘tin the original Con- 
stitution (1780) women were not excluded 
from voting except for certain State ofti- 
cers,” but “in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1820 the word ‘male’ was first put 
into the Constitution.” ‘There is no evi- 
dence that the women ever made use of 
their voting right either under the charter 
or under the Constitution; nor is there any 
proof that they made objection either sin- 
gly or in a body to being thus excluded 
rom the right of franchise. General con- 
sent, even of the women themselves, was 
undoubtedly the origin of the exclusion of 
the women from voting.” 

To assume that the women of to-day have 
a right to vote because they have not con- 
sented to being excluded, that they cannot 
now be denied the right to vote without their 
consent, is to assume that each child who 
is born in the State is not bound by or sub- 
ject to the laws of the State until he has 
formally assented to the government and 
the law! 

It is of every-day observance that we 
recognize that suffrage is not a natural 
right. If it were, we could not say that 
males shall have the right to vote after 
they are twenty-one and not before; we 
could not interpose an educational qualifi- 
cation; we could not make the payment of 
a tax a pre-requisite, or a term of residence 
in the city or town, or require the process 
of naturalization with a five years’ previ- 
ous residence of the foreigner who lands 
upon our shores. 
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Is it not in the nature of things that, in 
the division of duties-and responsibilities, 
the guidance of affairs, the power to vote 
should be put into the hands of those who 
are called upon to maintain the | yr yr 
if it is assailed, that the making of laws 
should be put into the hands of those who 
will be called upon to enforce them? We 
have not got beyond the time when the 
laws may have to be enforced by physical 
strength. Let me explain by. an illustra- 
tion, which is perhaps exaggerated, but 
will show what [ mean. Suppose the con- 
dition of a State like that of one of the 
Southern States just before the rebellion ; 
suppose the women had the right to vote 
the same as men, and the state of things to 
be like that of Massachusetts, there being 
a large preponderance of women. Now, 
every one remembers how it was said that 
the Southern women were almost unani- 
mous in the bitterness of their hatred of the 
North, and in their clamor for war meas- 
ures while the men were much more mod- 
erate in their ideas. Suppose in such a 
case the vast majority of the women vote for 
war and the vast majority of the men vote 
for peace. ‘The State is carried into a war 
by the women, while the men are called 
upon to fight it out. What would be the 
result? Could such a State survive? But 
this condition of things may occur on a 
lesser scale. It is claimed that the women 
should vote if they are taxed. The con- 
siderations [ have before urged will apply 
to this claim. But if people are to vote 
because they are taxed, is it not a logical 
conclusion that the more taxes a person 
pays the more votes he should have? that 
the man who pays a thousand dollars in 
taxes should have more yotes than the man 
who pays but a single dollar? The gen- 
tleman from Millbury called attention to 
the widows whose houses he daily passed, 
who had no voice in the expenditure of the 
money they paid intothe treasury. I wish 
to call your attention to a certain portion 
of the remonstrants. On the speaker's 
desk has been placed a list of tax-paying 
women-—widows, married and single wom- 
en—such as, I venture to say, was never 
before presented to the Legislature upon 
any subject. I could select at a glance 
the names of ten or twelve ladies there who 
pay taxes on from half a million to several 
millions of dollars’ worth of property each. 
Now I do not believe that these names are 
entitled to greater consideration upon this 
question of suffrage than a like number of 
other women except upon this one point, 
that women should vote if they pay taxes. 
Upon this point they are entitled to the 
greatest consideration, and they come and 
say in behalf of their property that they 
want the suffrage to remain as it is. 

It is said as a second reason that women 
should have the right to vote because they 
wish to vote. Does a majority of the wom- 
en wish to vote? According to Mrs. Rob- 
inson, as | have quoted, the women at the 
beginning of the government did not in a 
body or singly desire to vote, and consented 
to their exclusion from voting. Have they 
changed their minds since? In 1870 the 
power was given to the women in this 
Commonwealth to vote for school commit- 
tee. I have not the full statistics of the 
entire State, showing the result of this 
law, but I have those of the city of Boston, 
In 1879 989 women registered ; in 1880, 772; 
in 1881, 748; in 1882, 567. Of the number 
registered who voted in 1879 there were 
934; in 1880, G88; in 1881, 640; in 1882, 
495. So that last year, with a population 
in Boston of 350,000, and when between 
50,000 and 60,000 votes were actually cast 
by men, and while there were at least 
80,000 or 90,000 women who could have 
qualified and voted, of this whole number 
only 495 women availed themselves of the 
opportunity of voting. I ask attention 
also to the fact that there was a decrease 
each year, both in the number registered 
and in the number voting. It cannot be 
said that it was for a want of agitation on 
the subject. It was not because so many 
would have had to pay taxes other than a 
poll-tax, when ninety odd per cent. of the 
men in Boston only paid a poll-tax. I do 
not believe that it was because they be- 
lieved that the schools were too insignifi- 
sant a subject to vote upon—if so, it would 
not argue well for the practical dealing by 
women with important political questions. 
The statistics for the whole State, accord- 
ing to a return made to the Legislature, 
show that the number in the State who 
registered in 1879 was 3,464; in 1880, 4,566 ; 
and that the number who voted in 1879 was 
2,291, and in 1880 was 1,967. I think this 
number (1,967) is, by a mistake, made too 
small; that it should be 2,200 to 2,300,— 
2,200 or 2,300 voting out of an actual 
vote of the male voters of 283,000, and 
while there were 350,000 to 400.000 women 
who could have voted! In 1880 in 162 
towns not a woman registered, and in 195 
towns not a woman voted. Do these fig- 
ures lead us to suppose that a majority of 
women wish to vote? 

But we have tried another test in this 
city. A lady took a single street, Upton 
Street, at the South End, which she took 
because it is short, a fair average street, 
and because she did not know a person on 
the street. There are thirty-eight houses 
on the street, and she found fifty-eight 
women; forty-nine of them signed the re- 
monstrance against extending the suffrage. 
Seven refused to express their opinion, 
and only two said they desired to vote. 
Another average street, here at the West 
End, Hancock Street, which runs from 
the State-House to Cambridge St. It was 
tried by another lady. Sixty-two women 
were found, fifty-six of whom signed the 
remonstrance, five were indifferent, and 
only one said she wished to vote. A lady 
who is at the head of one of the principal 
industrial homes, the North Bennet St., 
which has done so much in helping women 
to help themselves, was moved to send a 
remonstrance among her assistant-work- 
ers. She reached seventy-six, sixty-nine 
signed, and seven declined, but four of 
these seven subsequently on reflection sent 
for the paper and signed it, leaving only 
three who finally refused. These tests 
show what the majority of women wish. 

But I find in these lists of women another 
class of remonstrants. I find the name of 
one of the original lady members of the 





Board of State Charities, one, if not two, 
who is or has recently been a member of 
one of the State boards, two overseers of 
the poor of a neighboring town, one of the 
first lady members of the school commit- 
tee in this city, a late superintendent of 
the Woman’s alg Miss Robbins, and I 
honor her name in mentioning it, who has 
lived and worked among women down in 
her hospital in the West End for twenty- 
two years, with all her board of managers, 
all the lady managers of the Children’s 
Hospital, ladies connected with the man- 
agement of the Mass. Infants’ Asylum, the 
Widows’ Society, the Central Board of the 
Associated Charities and many other hospi- 
tals, charitable and industrial associations. 

‘These ladies are not the “idle and fashion- 
able,” the ‘‘selfish and thoughtless,”’as they 
have been stigmatized recently, they are 
the women who give their time and 
strength and brains to the educational and 
benevolent institutions of the city and 
State, who go among women and work for 
women and understand their wants and 
feelings, and I say that this class of wom- 
en is entitled to the consideration of this 
Legislature. 

We are told that women should be allow- 
ed to vote if a single woman wishes to 
vote. Itis idle to say that if the power is 
given to all the women to vote, no woman 
need vote if she don’t wish to vote. If they 
are allowed to vote, it becomes a political 
duty. ‘There is no political axiom which is 
more dinned in our ears at the approach of 
an election than that it is the duty of every 
man toattend the primary meetings and to 
go to the polls and vote. If the women are 
to vote, their duties are to be something 
more than ‘‘the dropping of a ticket into a 
ballot-box,” and I am surprised that the 
gentleman from Millbury should assume 
that that can be the beginning and end 
of one’s political duty. ‘They must ac- 
quaint themselves with the political ques- 
tions and the candidates for office, they 
must attend the preliminary meetings and 
the caucuses, they must urge and influence 
their neighbors, and go and stay at the 
polls, and if they are called upon, it is their 
duty to accept office. In the country they 
must sit through the town meetings and 
see that their interests are protected in the 
appropriations. : 

I say that it is unfair and unjust to thrust 
upon women such duties when a majority 
of them come and say that they are unwill- 
ing to assume them, that they are unfitted 
and unable to perform them. 

They claim that women should vote be- 
cause they willelevate the suffrage. If we 
give the women the right to vote,we give it 
to the worst class, as well as to the better 
class, and when I say the better class, I do 
not mean the rich, as against the poor, or 
the cultured and refined, so called, as 
against the unlearned and uncouth, it may 
be, but I mean the women of honesty and 
intelligence and virtue as against the illit- 
erate from their own fault, the dissipated, 
and the corrupt, for we have these classes 
among women as well as among men. 
One of the greatest dangers to-day is the 
monopolists—individuals and corporations 
—who are piling up enormous fortunes and 
are grasping for political power, and en- 
deavoring to influence Congress and legis- 
latures and city councils for their selfish 
and greedy ends. ‘They are enabled to in- 
crease their power by the buying up of the 
lowest classes. We don’t need the confes- 
sion of Jacob Bright that it is true that 
such can be bought in England, as men are 
bought. By increasing the corrupt voting 
class we are increasing the purchasable 
elements for such monopolists. It is use- 
less to declare that their yotes will be offset 
by the better classes. The great middle class 
of women, the women who are engrossed 
with their industrial and domestic duties, 
blessed with the desire and necessity to 
labor for their homes, will not vote,notwith- 
standing their duties, in large numbers. 

Finally it is claimed that women should 
be allowed to vote because the suffrage will 
elevate women. In 1869, says Mrs. Robin- 
son, two hundred women from Lancaster, 
when this question first came before the 
Legislature, sent in a remonstrance against 
woman suffrage, because ‘the exercise of 
the elective franchise would diminish the 
purity, the dignity, and the moral influence 
of women, and introduce into the family 
circle a dangerous element of discord.” 
This is what John Bright has indicated of 
the effect of municipal suffrage in England. 
This is what these remonstrants come here 
and say, and they plead with this House 
for the purity, dignity, and moral influence 
of woman and the harmony of the family 
circle which is assailed by this bill. 

I cannot put the argument stronger than 
it has been stated against herself by a 
woman suffragist, already distinguished 
alike for her public work and her private 
worth, and who has followed the force of 
her own argument. She wrote excusing 
herself from attendance at the Woman’s 
Suffrage Convention, held in this city last 
month. 

‘IT am very sorry that I cannot rally 
round the flag and lay in a new store of en- 
thusiasm for the year; but, though a su- 
perfluous woman, I find my hands so full 
of home cares that I cannot leave even for 
a day. 

“7 eve been so busy lately trying to bring 
up a young suffragist in the way she should 
go, and in caring for an old one whose long 
pilgrimage is nearly done, that I cannot 

ive any report of the state of the question 
in Concord at present. 

‘*Here, as elsewhere, the worst enemy to 
progress seems to be the indifference or 
timidity of women themselves. Those jit- 
ted by wealth, intelligence and position to 
take the lead. prefer to hold back, and de- 
vote their energies to church and charity 
work, or to the narrow round of domestic 
duties beyond which they seem afraid to 
stir or even look. 

“Tt is discouraging to see so many excel- 
lent women, blessed with plenty of time,money 
and brains, content with trifles, when so much 
grand workis waiting tobedone. ... . If 
out of their wide experience the friends 
in council to-day evolve some potent 
word, some irresistible lure, to wake and 
win these slothful sisters, pray pass it 
along.” 

Is it not because Miss Alcott, like her 





‘“*slothful sisters” who are devoted to church 
and charity and domestic duties, has gone 
onin her womanly course and shown the 
youth the way in which they should go, by 
her glowing words, and supplemented her 
words by her noble example of fidelity to 
home duties, that she occupies a position 
to-day that any man or woman may envy? 
And is it not fortunate for the youth ‘and 
the State that she has not been fevel from 
her labors and duties into the demoralizing 
contests of the political arena? 

Mankind was created male and female 
with different organizations and as plainly 
adapted to different spheres and duties as 
if those spheres and duties had been writ- 
ten on tables of stone, with spheres and 
duties not alike, not equal if you choose, 
but one by no means inferior to the other, 
or less responsible or less honorable than 
the other. 

We should hesitate before attempting to 
change with written laws the decrees of 
nature. 

ADDRESS OF MR. ERNST. 

Mr. Geo. A. O. Ernst, of Boston, said: 

Mr. Speaker: 1 shall vote for this bill, as 
I should vote for general woman suffrage, 
because I believe it to be founded in right. 
It seems to me that the moment you depart 
from that as your guiding principle, the 
moment you enter upon the discussion of 
the question of expediency, you are all at 
sea. I have followed with great interest 
the speeches of those opposed to this bill, 
and I have failed to find in them a single 
argument which does not bear as strongly 
against manhood as against woman suf- 
frage. Indeed, you will generally find that 
those who oppose woman suffrage are not 
at heart very strong believers in full suf- 
frage for men. 

The gentleman from Boston who preced- 
ed me says that women do not want to 
vote. I donot care whether they want to 
or not. In my ward there is always a 
large number of men who do not want to 
vote. Am I therefore to be disfranchised ? 
It was not the Democrats who voted, but 
the Republicans who stayed at home, that 
caused the State of New York to go so over- 
whelmingly Democratic at the last election. 
It is because men right here in Boston 
didn’t want to, or wouldn't, vote, that we 
have our present Democratic municipal ad- 
ministration. A large part of the male 
population never vote. Some of our so- 
called best and most intelligent citizens 
make no secret of the fact that they do not 
want to vote. Is that any reason why you 
and I should be deprived of our right? 

But the gentleman says that suffrage is 
not a right, but simply a privilege. I do 
not agree with him. I believe it to be an 
absolute natural right, to which every hu- 
man being is entitled from the mere fact of 
being born into the world. Its exercise 
may be taken away by physical force, or 
it may be regulated in the interest of the 
community, but the right itself is still 
there, and cannot be taken away. Here, 
you see,is a fundamental difference be- 
tween us. Our premises are different, and 
of necessity our conclusions differ, too. 

What is the ballot? It is the civilized 
substitute for physical foree. Inthe early 
days of the world there was not much ab- 
stract reasoning upon questions of right 
and wrong. A man had to defend himself 
and his property by the weapons nature 
gave him,—his physical strength. Nobody 
disputed his right to dothis. It was mere- 
ly a question whether he could. If he 
could not, he went to the wall. The phys- 
ically weak had no rights which the phys- 
ically strong were bound to respect. And 
of course women, being the weakest of all 
human beings, had no chance at all, and 
were obliged to accept such rights and 
privileges only as men, their physical su- 
periors, saw fit to give them. But as the 
world grew older, and we began to pay 
less and less respect to pure brute force 
and more and more to mental power, it be- 
came evident that there was very little 
justice in allowing a man’s rights to depend 
upon the mere chance of his individual 
strength. And so the community took 
away from him his original right to protect 
himself by force, and gave him instead the 
ballot as a means of protection. With this 
advance of civilization we have reached 
the stage where we recognize that at least 
all men are born free and equal. It is only 
a question of time when we shall reach the 
same stage with regard to women. 

The gentleman objects to woman suf- 
frage because, he says, it is possible that 
in some great crisis, when the question is 
one of war, the women will all vote for 
war, and the men all vote against it; and 
then, he asks, who is going to carry the 
war on? The women can not and the men 
will not. What then is to be done? The 
ease is hardly a supposable one. It would 
be a singular state of society and a singular 
set of men when the question of war was 
decided favorably by the votes of women 
alone. Itis a sufficient answer, however, 
to say that questions of war are rarely, if 
ever, settled by popular vote. They are 
questions that arise in the conduct of the 
government and are settled by the authori- 
ties. The army has no vote and no voice 
in the policy of the government. No mat- 
ter how much the officers and men might 
disapprove of such policy, they have no 
right to question it. They have simply to 
obey orders. And it would be equally so 
whether women voted or not. Moreover, 
there has never yet been a warin which 
men did not receive assistance from out- 
side, and if the cause were just, women 
would hardly be less fortunate. Further, 
the tendency of the times is against a fre- 
quent resort to war. Our own! peaceful 
settlement with England of the Alabama 
claims shows that the day when arbitration 
shall take the place of war may not be as 
far distant as some might imagine. 

The gentleman says women have consent- 
ed to be governed by men. When diil they 
consent? I do not know any page in his- 
tory wherein such consent is recorded. 
They had no voice in the matter. It re- 
quires a pretty strong effort of the imagi- 
nation to see anything like consent in the 
mere silence of a person who knows it 
will do no good to speak. Are women 
heeded to-day when they 1emonstrate 
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SOMETHING NEW. 

It is something new to see the Demo. 
cratic leaders of Massachusetts leading 
their followers into the camp of the woman 
suffragists. This is not reform but revolu. 
tion, as the astonished Tory said when Dis. 
raeli led his party up to suffrage reform in 
England. These hard-headed old hunkers 
must feel that they have come upon strange 
times. It is shocking enough to follow 
the lead of shifty Gen. Butler, but when 
Lucy Stone is deseried at the head of the 
procession, how can they"do justice to the 
subject? Nothing so funny has taken place 
in our politics for years. We shall not be 
astonished now to see the Democratic par- 
ty coming out in favor of a prohibitory 
liquor law, and keeping step to the chin 
music of Henry Faxon.— Boston Herald. 
oo 

**Unsettled questions have no mercy for 
the peace of nations.” The woman suf- 
frage issue has come to stay.—Springfield 
Republican. 





“T HAVE been a great sufferer for 15 years with 
Itching Piles. 1 tried the prescriptions of our 
leading physicians, as well as numerous Profes- 
sors of the University, with but little benefit. As 
a last resort they recommended an operation, 
which I declined, as I had a great horror of the 
knife. Suffice it to say, Swayne’s Ointment has 
proved a pleasant and effective cure, and I cheer- 
fully say to others afflicted with this distressing 
complaint, to try this great Remedy at once. In- 
stead of restless nights, yee sleep is now 
the rule, and all desire for scratching has ceased 
to exist. ALLEN MAcCoLLIn, 

Phila., Pa., May 8th, 


WATER IN THE HEART-CASE.—This is a com- 
mon attendant of general dropsy. The heart ap- 
pears, to the patient, to float; the pulse is fre- 
qnent and irregular. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator will not only bring relief, but will cure this 
and all other forms of heart disease, 


Sprinec Mepicine,—Why does every body take 
aspring medicine? For three good reasons, viz.: 
I—Because one bottle of a blood purifier taken at 
this season will do more good than two at any 
other. II—Because the blood is in a more im- 
pure condition than at any other season. III— 
Because the system is so weakened by this impure 
state of the blood that it has not sufficient vitality 
to withstand the debilitating effects of spring 
weather. Hence, by common consent, people 
seek relief in medicine. The combination of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla commends it to our judgment 
as a good spring medicine and blood purifier, 
Such things as Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Man- 
drake, &c., compounded by competent druggists 
like Messrs. Hood & Co., warrant us in sugges- 
ting that all in need of a medicine of this kind give 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial. 


DiruTHERIA poisons the blood. Convales- 
cents should take Hood's Sarsaparilla to neutral- 
ize and eradicate the poison matter. 










Known To MeN OF Fame ANDO Science FoR Removina 


Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION stress at stool, bad breath, 
9 dull face, heaviness, 

known by irregular appe- 
DYSPEPSIA, tite, sour belching, waht 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
Complaint, Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
See !? Pover, causing soreness in back and side, 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irregular 4 se, bad colored stools. 
PLEX fae lepsy,Paralysis,dim 
Sight, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEY urine dark or light, red deposit; 
ou, burning. stinging, bearing gown 
sensations, frequent des to urinate, une ess, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Disenses of 
HEAR severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 

When Tying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
H dull or sharp pains in temples, 
y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
uric acid in blood. Bowel Dis- 
r. Worms by the pests 
an Sit oars 

ntle action, remo 
ieee cae Giot Us poe 
; xes, $1.00. (In 
R. SWAYNE & SO. 
Sold by Druggists. 











the cause, making a 
25 cents box of 30 

stamns.) Address, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING SyRvuP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, ee the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Rs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 25 cents a bottle. ly-7 


A WEEK, $12 o day ath ily made. 
$72 Outfit free. ‘Address Thur & Cay Rade. Comy 


-KIDNEY:-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
| CONSTIPATION. | 











IDNEY-WORT 


week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out 
t free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Pértland 
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THE ATTRACTIONS OF FLORIDA. 
Editor Weman’s Journal : 

When I read in your columns what a 
demand there is for single-room tenants, I 
wish constantly that those who are stifled 
in over-crowded cities, and who are willing 
to work, could know more of this favored 
land, and of the rewards that are sure to 
follow from an intelligent and persevering 
cultivation of the soil. 

Since we arrived here, Dec. 23d, there 
has been, as the oldest inhabitants say, an 
unusual amount of rain, fog, and chilling 
northers. ‘There have been white frosts 
several mornings, but not enough to injure 
the ae buds which are now bursting 
into blossom and whitening the trees with 
their profusion. If people prepared for 
these 'gnfrequent attacks of cold by build- 
ing comfortable houses, and by making 
provision for fires, there would be no dis- 
comfort in connection with them worth 
mentioning. Now, as I write, with open 
windows and doors, the thermometer indi- 
cates summer heat in my room. <A breeze 
from the Gulf springs up early every fore- 
noon, and thus the heat is tempered and 
the nights are made refreshingly cool. 
People who live here the entire season tell 
us that they do not experience the sum- 
mer’s intense heat that we have at the 
North. 

Last year we made quite an extensive 
range of the East coast and the St. John’s 
River. This year we have taken a diago- 
nal course through the State from Jack- 
sonville to Ovala by rail, one day, and 
from there here, three days, by team; in 

all about two hundred miles. This has 





given us a very good opportunity to com- | 


pare the two sections of country. 

Our preferences are decidedly for the 
West coast. 
cilities for reaching it to be sought after by 
tourists, and by those seeking permanent 
homes. We often travelled for hours 
through the silent and stately pine forests 
without seeing a house or a human being. 
The whole country is interspersed with 
beautiful lakes. ‘These lakes are fed by 
springs, so that the water is pure and ney- 
er becomes stagnant. The majority of them 
are well supplied with edible fish. There 
are no apparent sources of malaria on this 
Western coast. ‘The ailments that are met 
with, such as biliousness and anzemia, may 
be traced to unhygienic living rather than 
to climatic influences. 

The first questions one naturally asks 
when he sees these miles of uncultivated, 
unoccupied, sandy, pine-covered land are, 
What are they good for, and what do 
they cost ? 

The price here depends, as it does else- 
where, upon location and quality. Uncle 
Sam still gives homesteads for the settling 
upon them, but they might not have desir- 
able lake-fronts. Productive and well-lo- 
cated land may be had for from two to ten 
dollars per acre. In the region of a re- 
cently laid out town, about which centre 
great expectations, prices range from 
twenty to fifty dollars per acre. The usual 
ambition of those who settle in Florida is 
an orange grove. Howcan one live, if one 
hasn’t ready means, while waiting for the 
orange trees to bring an income? 

Ten acres are ample upon which to sup- 
port a family. The clearing up of the 
land and fencing it is the first step to be 
taken, and it is a hard one, too, particular- 
ly if there is a dense undergrowth of 
scrub-palmetto to be uprooted. An acre, 
or a smaller patch even, may be cleared 
and put into vegetables at once. Sweet 
potatoes. yield, on new, unfertilized land, 
from one to two hundred bushels per acre. 
They are sold, undug and undelivered, for 
fifty cents a bushel. Onions produce well 
in some soils, and bring four dollars per 
bushel. Egg plants are valued for market 
at five hundred dollars an acre. White po- 
tatoes do well. Cucumbers, melons and 
tomatoes grow luxuriantly. ‘They may be 
sent early to the Eastern markets, and com- 
mand the highest prices. Sugar-cane gives 
a yield to the acre of between four and five 
hundred gallons of syrup. 

The majority of farmers about here grow 
enough to supply the family need of sugar 
and syrup. ‘The cassava produces an enor- 
mous crop; forty tons to the acre is notan 
unusual yield. There is nothing cultivated 
that may be put toa greater variety of 
uses. It contains forty per cent. of starch, 
and the very best quality is made from it. 
It is rich in glucose. Bread of a fine qual- 
ity, cakes and puddings are made of it by 
preparing it with a coarse grater. For 
stock there is nothing so fattening and 
milk-producing as cassava. A portion of 
the root is planted like potatoes, and is 
more productive if planted every year. It 
is the root that is used. 

The sugar-cane is planted in the same 
Mid and yields more juice if renewed year- 
y. 
Now that the producing capabilities of 
an acre of ground have been referred to, 
we will consider the possibilities of an or- 
ange grove. There is one near Palatka 
thirty years old. It contains four and a 
half acres, and yields a net profit of four 
thousand five hundred dollars. There are 


It has only lacked better fa- | 








two varieties of oranges, the native sour 
and the seedling sweet. It takes from eight 
to ten years for these trees to produce. 
Both the native sour and the seedling sweet 
may be budded and begin to produce a 
little fruit in three years. These trees, a 
foot in diameter, may be transplanted any 
time during the year. They may be bought 
for from five to ten dollars apiece. Small 
seedlings are plenty at twenty-five cents 
each. An occasionally fine tree is found 
which produces eight thousand oranges. 
An average tree, well established in bear- 
ing, may be counted upon for a yearly 
yield of two thousand oranges. The or- 
anges are largely sold to agents, who take 
the whole crop at about a cent and a half 
apiece. 

Milk and native butter are rare luxuries 
throughout the country. The stock one sees 
look as if they needed Mr. Bergh to make 
better terms for their care. Two varieties 
of good grazing grass grow well, and there 
is no reason, except a prevailing one.— 
shiftlessness,—why an improved breed of 
stock might not thrive here. There is 
some very good native grazing; this, sup- 
plemented by cassava root and sugar cane, 
should make it possible for every thrifty 
farmer to have milk for family use. 

Chickens, as a source of income, are 
worthy of consideration. 

Our most prized and carefully tended 
plants grow luxuriantly in this climate in 
the open air. Wherever we have seen any 
attention given to the cultivation of flow- 
ers, the result has been a garden of per- 
petual bloom. 

This primitive life is hard and monoto- 
nous for women, and often perilous. In the 
domestic department there is almost no help 
to be had. In case of sickness, a physician 
—such as he is—may not be found within 
thirty miles, and thirty miles here, over 
such roads, can scarcely be appreciated by 
a New-Englander of this century. 

There is many a New Englander battling 
with consumption, or wrestling with in- 
herited tendencies that will lead to it in 
that climate, who could live here in safety 
and in the enjoyment of good health. But 
there are doubtless many perfectly well 
aware of the fact who will still say: ~ 

‘Better fifty years of Europe thana cycle of Cathay.” 


With an orange blossom for the editors,— | 


Mary J. SAFFORD. 
i a> cae 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PUPPIES AT PLAY. 








BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 


Rolling and tumbling about on the grass, 

A snippety, snappity, snarlity mass 

Of black fur and yellow fur. Whew, see them run! 
Here they go, there they go—dear me, what fun! 
“Hi! Master Blackfur, catch me if you can,” 

Barks Master Yellowfur. Ha, ha, my man, 
Blackfur is hiding there close by the walk— 

Look out for him now while you’re stopping to talk. 


Black mother Cubby lies here by the door, 
Dreaming, no doubt, of the bright days of yore, 
When she, with her own little puppy-dog mate, 
Rolled, tumbled, and jumped about, early and late. 
Cubby is now as sedate as a nun, 

And sometimes we think she cares nothing for fun. 
But a quick, funny look twinkled out of her eye 

A moment ago, and I think I know why. 


There they are off again; here they are back, 

Snippity, snappity, yellow and black, * * * 

O naughty Blackfur, how could you do so?— 

Yellowfur’s only a neighbor, you know, 

And Blackie has bitten him right on the ear, 

And now he ‘‘won’t play any more over here.” 

I wonder why boy-plays and puppy-plays, too, 

End so often in trouble and tears as they do. 
Advance. 


Sn 
A LITTLE GIRL’SLIFE IN 1782. 





One hundred years ago a little gir) 
named Mary Butt was living with her par- 
ents at the pretty rectory of Sanford-on-the 
Terne, in England. She was a bright and 
beautiful child, and when she grew up she 
became Mrs. Sherwood, the writer of a 
great many charming stories for young 
people. 

But nothing that she wrote is so enter- 
taining as the story of her childhood, 
which, when she was an old lady, she told 
to please her grandchildren. I wonder 
how the girls who read this paper would 
endure the discipline which little Mary 
submitted to so patiently in 1782. 

From the time she was six until she was 
thirteen she wore every day an iron collar 
around her neck, and a backboard strap- 
ped tightly over her shoulders. This was 
to make her perfectly straight. Perhaps 
you may have seen here and there a very 
stately old lady who never was known to 
lean back in her chair, but who always 
held herself as erect as a soldier on duty. 
If so, she was taught, you may be sure, to 
earry herself in that way when she was a 
little girl. 

Poor Mary’s iron collar was put on in 
the morning, and was not taken off until 
dark, and, worse than that, she says, “T 
generally did all my lessons standing in 
stocks, with the collar around my neck. I 
never sat on a chair in my mother’s pres- 
ence.” 

Her brother and herself were great read- 
ers, but you can count on the fingers of 
one hand all the books they had to read. 
‘*Robinson Crusoe,” two sets of ‘Fairy 











Tales,” ‘The Little Female Academy,” and 
‘* Esop’s Fables” formed the entire juvenile 
library. They used to take ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” and seat themselves at the bottom 
of the wide staircase, the two heads bent 
over the page together. Whenever they 
turned a leaf, they ascended a step, until 
they reached the top, and then they began 
to go down again. 

Little Marten was not very persevering 
with his Latin, so, although it was not then 
the fashion for girls, Mary’s mother decid- 
ed that she should begin the study in order 
to encourage him. ‘The sister soon dis- 
tanced the brother, and before she was 
twelve her regular task of a morning was 
fifty lines of Virgil, translated as she stood 
in the stocks. 

You will ask what sort of dress this 
little girl was allowed to wear one hundred 
years ago. In summer she had cambric, 
and in winter linsey-woolsey or stuff 
gowns, with a simple white muslin for 
best. Her mother always insisted on a 
pinafore, which was a great loose apron 
worn over everything else, and enveloping 
her from head to feet. 

It is quite refreshing to find that neither 
the backboard nor the Latin took from 
the child a love of play and of dolls. Her 
special pet was a huge wooden doll, which 
she carried to the woods with her, tied by 
a string to her waist, after the grown peo- 
ple had decided that she was too big to 
care for dolls. A friend one day presented 
her with a fine gauze cap, and this was 
the only ornament she ever possessed as a 
child. 

I think the little girls who compare 1882 
with 1782 must be thankful they were not 
born in the last century. I know that I 
am. Yet little Mary Butt was a very 
happy child, spending, when permitted, 
hours of great delight in the woods and 
groves, and listening eagerly to the talk 
of the learned and travelled visitors who 
came to Stanford Rectory.—M. E. Sangster, 
in Harper's Young People. 





THE HISTORY OF 


Woman Suffrage. 


Illustrated with steel engravings. Edited by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage. Complete in three octavo volumes. Vols. I 
and Il. now ready. Price, per volume, cloth, $5; 
sheep, #6.50. 

The question of Woman BSuffrage, the rights and 


| status of Woman, has already become one of the vital 











political issues of the day; therefore, its relation to 
political, social, and religious questions should be 
thoroughly understood. 

The Phila. Evening Bulletin says: “The magni- 
tude of this history prevents us from giving evena 
sketch of it, but we simply and honestly say that it is 
a noble production, honorable to its editors and to its 
subject, and fairly representing the characters of the 
really great women, like Mrs. Stone, Lucretia Mott, 
Harriet Martineau, and scores of others in England 
and this country, who made the claim of equal rights 
of suffrage a part of their political and religious 
creeds.” 

The N. Y. Observer says: ‘* The able editors pre- 
sent this work as an arsenal of facts, to which all in- 
terested in the subject may resort and find whatever is 
worth knowing in regard to the movement. The his- 
tory of such a movement is full of interest, and while 
the material is at hand and easily gathered, the editors 
have done well to gather it into these thick volumes, 
and preserve it as a part of the record of this remarka- 
ble age. ‘The portraits of yomen here presented 
make us acquainted with the features of some who 
have become famous.” 


FOR GIRLS. A SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY; 


Or, Supplement to the Study of General Physiology. 
By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 12mo, extra cloth, $1. 
We desire to call the attention of every mother of a 

girl to this work, in the belief that she will approve 

of it, and see that it is placed in the hands of her 
daughter for persual. 

HOW TO FEED THE BABY TO MAKE 

IT HEALTHY AND HAPPY, 

With Health ulints. By C. E. Page, M.D. Third ed- 
ition, revised and enlarged. Paper, 50 cents; extra 
eloth, 75 cents. 

The new and somewhat radical views of the author 
of this little manual are fast gaining ground, both with 


the profession and the people, and the popularity of | 
the work justifies the pnblication of this new and re- | 


vised edition. 
*,* Copies of the above will be sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, - PUBLISHERS. 


753 Broadway, New York. 


School Music! 
NOWHERE ELSE 


than in the establishment of OLiver Ditson & Co. 
are published so large, so useful, so varied, so brilliant 
and every way satisfactory a set of. MUSIC BOOKS 


for 
Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for Common Schools, by L. 
O. Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be 
universally used. The older books, GOLDEN 
ROBIN (50 cts.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES 
(50 cts ) by Emerson, and others, have a fixed reputa- 
tion and are always in demand. Send for lists! 

The Welcome Chorus, ($1) by Tilden, High 
School Choir, ($1) and Hour of Singing, ($1) 
by Emerson and Tilden, Laurel Wreath, (#1) by 
Perkins, Song Echo, (75 cts.) by Perkins, and 
School Song Book, (60 cts.) by Everest, are all 
good and successful collections fur Hicgn and Nor- 
MAL ScHoois. Send for lists! 

Wellesley College Collection, ($1) by Morse, 
Vocal Echoes, ($1) Choice Trios, ($1) by Til- 
den, are new and first-class collections for Female 
Voices. 


Five Hundred Instructors for all Instroments, 


including the world-famous Richardson’s New 
Method for Pianoforte, ($3.25), and many thous- 
ands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the Music 
DEPARTMENT OF SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES. Send 
for lists! Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: 1834 to 1872. 


With fine Portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched 
for this work. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 2 
vols. 12mo, gilt top, rough edges, $4.00; half calf, 
$8.00. 

“Each of the delightful letters in these volumes is a 
chapter of wisdom.”—PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN. 

“It is almest a unique work in presenting the unre- 
served thoughts of perhaps the two most remarkable 
men of their age in either hemisphere.”—Hartrorp 
CouRANT. 

“The letters have an unusual literary range and fin- 
ish . . . . and having been penned carefully and 
frankly, reflect their writers almost as well as if they 
had exchanged autobiographies.”"—Cincinnati Com. 
GAZETTE. 

“The friendly, hearty, wise, encouraging, bright and 
beautiful letters which passed across the Atlantic be- 
tween the philosopher of Concord and the philosopher 
of Chelsea. They form a marvellously interesting 
memorial of the two leading thinkers of their time. 

Here a picture in the words of some famous 
man; here the description of some masterly book; 
here a poem; here a discourse of the loftiest themes. 

No such correspondence has been given to the world 

within a generation as this between Emerson and Car- 

lyle, and it is sure to meet with a wide acceptation.”— 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS. ‘ 
“It would be hard to find letters more graceful in 

style, more rich in ideas, aud more fragrant in all that 

makes friendship sacred, than this correspondence. 
They talked to each other with all the best 
faculties of mind and heart alert and active.”—Cunis- 

TIAN AT Work. 

“A rare and long-to-be-historical contribution— 
strikingly and obviously remarkable.”—N. Y. Times. 

“It was a most choice friendship of two highest, 
rarest souls—their letters show this as nothing else can 
show it.”—PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 

“They will make themselves everywhere read; 
partly for their superior tone of thinking and feeling, 
and partly for the details, so dear to a gossiping world, 
of many a social, political, and literary circle of famous 
men and women, now departed or soon to vanish from 
the earth.”"—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

“Fascinating as revelations of character.”—N. Y. 
STar. 

“Tt will be for long a source of enjoyment and discus- 
sion to students of character and literature,”—N. Y. 
TRIBUNE. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON; 


By Henry James, Jr. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The Siege of London” is a very piquant story of 
America in Europe, with delicious comparative studies 
of the two civilizations, illustrated by finely and firmly 
drawn characters, The Boston Gazerre calls the lat- 
ter ‘the wittiest work this author has yetdone. They 
are exquisitely clever in every part, and amid their 
never-failing brilliancy one hardly knows where to 
select the brightest things for extracts.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S_ 
INE WwW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THUCYDIDES. 


Translated into English with marginal analysis and 
index. By B. Jewett, M. A., master of Baliol College, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
Doctor of Theology in the University of Leyden. 
Edited with introduction to American edition by 
Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D. 8vo, $3 50. 


LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. 


With a Historical Summary of the empire. By 
Charles Lanman, author of ‘The Japanese in Amer- 
ica.” 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


THE MAN OF THE HOUSE. 


One of Pansy’s inimitable stories. Fully illustrated 
by Robert Lewis 514 pp., 12mo, cloth, price, $1 50. 


OLD OCEAN. 


By Ernest Ingersoll. Very fully and finely illustrated. 


12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


MARY BURTON ABROAD. 


| Charming sketches and stories of life in foreign lands. 
| By Pansy. Fully illustrated. 16ma, cloth, 76 cents. 





The Best Magazine for the Family is 
WIDE AWAKE. 


25 cents a number. $2 50ja year. 





The Choicest Paper for Boys and Girls is 
THE PANSY. 


7 cents a month. 75 cents a year. 


The Most Charming Monthly for 
Youngest Readers is 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


10 cents a number. $1 00 a year. 





The Only Magazine for the Babies is 
BABYLAND. 


5 cents a number. 50 cents a year. 


For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, or de‘ 


livered to any address, carriage free, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO.. 
32 Franklin St., Boston. 
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Nothing nearly so beautiful has been brought out 
for an 


Easter Greeting 


as the charming and artistic 


GOLDEN FLORAL. 


Eight exquisite volumes, each one a Hymn or Poem 
ear to every heart, elegantly Illustrated Floral Cov. 
ers, Fringed, Gilt Edges. Price, per volume, $1.76. 
Sold separately. 
Put up in a box or envelope with protector and cam 
be sent by mail. 





A delightful book by a brilliant writer. 


Upon the Wing. 


Rambling Notes of a 
Trip to the Pacific. 


By Mary E. Buake. 
Little Classic Bize, Red Edges, $1.00. 

This is not by any means an ordinary book of travels. 
Mrs. BLAKE describes Scenes in our own lands—in the 
Sierras,in Southern California,in the Mexican Border- 
land, among the aborigines, etc. She traversed new 
routes but recently opened, and has made a charm- 
ing volume. 





For Immediate Publication. 


The Reading of Books. 


Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils. 
By CHarves F. Tawineo. 
This volume will cover the ground of What, How and 
When to Read, for discipline, for enjoyment, and for 
instruction. 


Life on the Nile. 
In a Dahabééh. 

And Exeursions on Shore 
Between Cairo and Assouan. 
Also, 

A Tour in Syria and Palestine. 
In 1866-7. 

By WitiiamM WILKIns WARREN. 
Third Edition. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Warren has printed for private distribution twe 
editions of this delightful record of travels and now, 
in response to many requests, has consented to pre- 
sent it to its publication. 


Sold only by Subscription. 


Canvassers Wanted everywhere to whom speeial 
territory will be assigned for the sale of. 








Perils of American Women. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife and Mother, with 
a commendatory letter from Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

Circulars containing Fac-simile of Mrs. Livermore's 
letter, now ready on application. 


Longfellow. 


His Life. His Works. His Friendships. 
By Grorce L. AusTIN. 

With 4 Portraits; 30 Illustrations; many Fac-similes of 
Famous Poems. ‘Thies volume meets the demand for 
a popular life of the loved Poet, and is 

The People’s Life of the People’s Poet. 
Circulars ready and territory can now be assigned’ 
Address, Subscription Department, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 








4% All Publications, except Subscription Books ® 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


Important New Books. 


Riverside Hawthorne. 


Vol. I. Twick-ToLp Tales. 
Vol. Il. Mosses From AN OLD MANSE. 


Vol. IIL. Tue Hovusk oF THE SEVEN GaBLEs, and 
. THE SNow IMAGE. 

Vol. 1V. A Wonper-Boox, TANGLEWoop Tages, 

and GRANDFATHER’s CHAIR. 

Each containing an Introductory Note by Mr. Groras 
P. Laturop, author of ‘A Study of Hawthorne,” an 
original full-page Etching, and a Vignette Wood-cut. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 a volume. 





The new Riverside Edition of Hawthorne’s Works 
has won immediate popularity by the unsurpassed 
excellence of its contents and of the beautifal style 
in _—— itis produced. It will be complete in twelve 
volumes. 


JAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. Gruman, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Vol. VI. of ‘American Statesmen” series, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

The biography of President Monroe has never before 
been written; and in this book Mr. Gilman produces 
no small amount of fresh material for elucidating the 
history of our government at a time when several im- 
portant questions, notably the Monroe doctrine, were 
engaging public attention. The book contains so much 
that is new, and is so well written, that it will be found 
one of the most valuable volumes in the series of 
‘American Statesmen.” 


Volumes now published in the Series of 


American Statesmen. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Morsz, 
Jr. $1.25. 


2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Cazot 
LopGE. $1.25. 


3. JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Horst. 
$1.25. 


4. ANDREW JACKSON. By Professor W. G. 
Sumner, Yale Coliege. $1.25. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry ApAms. $1.26. 
—_ MONROE. By President D. C. Gruman. 
1.25. 


ee 


B= Several other volumes in preparation. 





THE 


Poet at the Breakfast Table. 


By Oniven WeNpDELL Hotmes. Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface. Uniform with “‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


TALKS ON ART. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By Wi.11aM M. Hunt. 8vo, $1. 

Miss H. M. Knowlton, who collected the previous 
volume of Mr. Hunt’s “ ‘Talks on Art,” has gathered 
another similar book of Mr. Hunt’s original epigram- 
matic utterances. It is a supplement to the first ik, 
which the Pall Mall Gazette pronounced “ singularly 
racy and suggestive.” 


ee 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





BOSTON. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, MARCH 10, 1883. 





All communications foh,the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 


all letters hy to its editorial management, must be 
sddrcesed tot itors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. ~ 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Letters 
or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
¢@elved by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 

r is areceipt for renewals. This change should be 

le the first or second week after the money is re- 

eeived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
closed with the subscription for that purpose. 2 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
For the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


THE WORK BEFORE US. 


If the men of Massachusetts were de- 
nied the right to vote, the one demand 
heard over every other would be to remove 
that impediment. Whatever other inter- 
ests suffer, the ballot shall not be denied 
to men. This would be seen to be the 
main issue. Everybody would know that 
the best way to settle other questions 
would be to put the power to settle them 
into the hands of those whose interests 
they involved. 

In the case of women we are to make 
the same thing evident. To this end we 
are first of all to dispel the illusion men 
have that they are all ready to give suf- 
frage to women. Now, they vote down 
our measure in the Legislature and say, 
“It is the fault of women themselves, 
who do not want suffrage.” They vote it 
down in the town mecting, and say, ** We 
are ready to give the ballot when women 
are ready to receive it.” They vote for 
pronounced anti-suffragists for members 
of the Legislature, and say, **There are 
other higher interests.” Clear-eyed when 
the rights of men are concerned, they 
are blinded by custom when the rights of 
women are involved. 

All political power is now in the hands 
of men. Men make the laws and execute 
them. Men keep on the statute-book the 
forbidding word which excludes women 
from the right to vote. Inthe matter of 
suffrage, men group women with “idiots, 
lunatics and felons.” ‘They do not know 
that to withhold a right isa sin. This is 
what they are to be taught. This is our 
first, work. 

Men have heard the arguments for suf- 
“frage. But by the majority they are dis- 
regarded. They know the practical good 
results of woman suffrage in Wyoming 
and in England, but they do not care for 
it. They deny that ‘tthe consent of the 
governed is the basis of a just govern- 
ment.” Senator Parker, of Newton, said, 
‘*We men have got the power and we mean 
to keep it.” It is into that fortress of 
power that we are to make our inroad. 
The first thing to do is to prevent the 
election to office of men who can use the 
office and its power against the rights of 
women. There is a respectable minority 
among men who agree with us. They are 
voters. We must unite with them in 
every representative district to secure the 
nomination of men who see the principle 
of equal rights and dare to trust it. 
must hold meetings in every such district, 
and the voters friendly to the equal rights 
of women will thus be encouraged to vote 
solid against the election of any man who 
does not know-that the right of a woman 
is as sacred as the right of aman. A few 
defeats of this kind will furnish an argu- 
ment which men will understand and 
heed. Enough such defeats will give us a 
Legislature with eyes to see that to deny 
suffrage to women is as much a crime as 
it is to deny it to men. 

The Governor holds a veto power. 
Hence we must do our best to promote the 
nomination of one who is in favor of the 
ballot for women. But if we fail in this, 
no honest influence must be left untried to 
defeat him. When the same principle 
was at stake in the time of George IIL., 
the colonists thought it of small conse- 
quence what party went up, or what party 
went down, or who was hurt, in compari- 
son with having the power to take care of 
all their interests in theirown hands. It 
was the question of representative govern- 
ment then. Itis the same question now. 
It is as sacred and as imperative now as it 
was then. We are to make the public 
sentiment which will recognize and act 
upon this fact. Defeated or elected can- 
didates will be substantial arguments. 
We are also to hold meetings, circulate 
tracts and pétitions, and above all, plead 
our cause in the newspapers wherever 
possible. We have the written pledge of 
thirty-two Massachusetts newspapers to 
aid us. These will help to create the en- 
lightenment which is needed. Who will 
‘‘lend a hand?” L. 8. 


—_—_____-$-2-—-——__ 
WELL DONE, DANVERS. 


The town of Danvers, on the 5th inst., 
elected Miss Anne M.Wentworth on School 
Committee. The following circular was 
addressed to every qualified woman voter 


We | 


| 
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by twelve well-known ladies, and elicited 
a general response : 


DANVERS, MAss., MARCH 1, 1883. 

Dear Madam :—Your name being on the 
list of women citizens of Danvers who are 
qualitied to vote for School Committee, 
and the Citizen's Caucus of last evening 
having given us Miss Anne M. Wentworth 
as a candidate for that office, we feel that 
it will be the pleasure of all those ladies 
who are qualified voters to show their ap- 
preciation of this courtesy of the gentle- 
men of our town, by voting on Monday 
next. For this purpose we shall be 
pleased to have you meet with us and 
many others on Monday afternoon next, 
at 2.30 o'clock, at the ladies’ waiting-room 
of the Eastern depot, where ballots will 
be provided, and from which place we will 
go together to the polls, in company with 
as many gentlemen friends as may be 
pleased to attend us. 


oo 
FALSE FIGURES. 


In the elaborate speech of Mr. Henry H. 
Sprague, of Ward 10, Boston, which we 
print in full to-day from his own manu- 
script, appears the following statement: 
¢ Another average street here is Hancock 
Street, which runs from the State-House to 
Cambridge Street. It was tried by another 
lady. Sixty-two women were found, fifty- 
six of whom signed the remonstrance, five 
were indifferent, and only one said she 
wished to vote. 

This statement is incorrect. Dr. Salome 
Merritt, of Hancock Street, knowing thata 
number of ladies of that street vote every 
year for school committee, and that neither 
she nor others had been visited by the can- 
vasser for the remonstrants, as alleged, 
has made a thorough canvass of Hancock 
Street. We give the result in her own 
words: 

HANCOCK 8T. AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editor Woman's Journal :— 

Mr. Sprague, of Boston, made this asser- 
tion on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: ‘*Hancock St. has been can- 
vassed, and there were found fifty-six 
women opposed, five indifferent, and only 
one in favor of woman suffrage.” 

As Tama resident of Hancock St., and 
being myself in favor of suffrage,and know- 
ing other women of this street to be also, 
I knew this to be a gross misrepresentation 
of the real position of the women in this 
street in regard to this question. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to make a full canvass of 
the street, and the following is the result: 
Whole number of dwelling-houses on Hancock St.. 59 


“Tumber of householders or heads of families in favor, 17 
“ “ “ “opposed, 18 


vid oF ad “ indifferent, 9 
Number of householders or heads of families refus- 
ing to sign any Paper.......ceseeeererereeeee 6 


Number of houses where the lady of the house was 
inaccessible on account of sickness, absence, 
or engagements. ...+++++++ Cocccccccccccecese 12 
Number of residents, not householders, in favor.... 7 
* m bid -id opposed, 11 
Whole number in favor of woman suffrage......... 24 
- “ opposedto ‘* Lad ecevceece 29 

A paper, respectfully requesting Mr. 
Sprague to correct his misstatement, has 
been signed by twenty-five women residents 
of Hancock St. This paper was presented to 
Mr. Sprague on ‘Tuesday, and he expressed 
his willingness to do all in his power to 
correct the misstatement, and stated in 
self-defence that he gave the facts as they 
were given to him. 

Now one word in regard to the canvass 
on which this statement was based. A la- 
dy carrying a paper for remonstrants did 
go through the street, but she did not ask 
for the signatures of those in favor or in- 
different, nor did she have any paper to 
represent these classes,—remonstrants be- 
ing the only ones solicited. Names of res- 
idents of other streets were solicited for 
this paper. 

A curious fact, ascertained by canvass- 
ing the street,;-was that a number of wom- 
en in favor, seeing or hearing this state- 
ment, each thought she must be the lone- 
ly, lonesome one.” ; 

SALOME MERRITT, M. D. 

59 Hancock St., Boston, March 6, 1883. 

How Mr. Sprague has been deceived, is 
evident from the following explanation, 
which we publish by request : 

Editor Woman's Journal :— 

Dr. Salome Merritt has furnished me 
with a statement to be published’in your 
columns of a canvass made in Hancock St., 
differing materially in result from the can- 
vass to which I referred in my remarks last 
week. 

It is proper to state that as to Hancock 
Street I quoted the figures given by the 
minority of the committee on woman suf- 
frage, in their report printed for the use of 
the Legislature in House Document No. 
64, p. 6; that before speaking I got a con- 
firmation of the figures from the persons to 
whom they were communicated by the la- 
dy who made the canvass, Mrs. N. E. 
Chase, a resident for several years of Han- 
cock Street ; that the chairman of the com- 
mittee on woman suffrage tells me they 
were given as furnished him by Mrs. 
Chase; and that Mrs. Chase herself tells 
me to-day that my statement as to the mat- 
ter is correct, and that the signatures of 
the fifty-six remonstrants, all obtained by 
her on Hancock Street, are on file at the 
State-House. HENRY H. SPRAGUE. 

Boston, Murch 7, 1883. 


Mr. Sprague has been furnished with the 
names and the number of the street where 
each lady in favor of suffrage resides. He 
has been petitioned by twenty-five ladies 
of Hancock Street, his constituents, to make 
the contradiction on the floor of the House. 
Justice to these ladies requires a public re- 
traction of the misstatement to which he 
has given circulation. For the sake of his 
own reputation we hope he will do so. 

While on this painful subject we ask our 
readers to examine carefully the speeches 
made by the opponents of woman suffraze. 
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Such speeches are seldom'made in support 
of a good cause. Some of them seem to 
us illogical, and full of irrelevant person- 
alities. Others seem unfair, to say the 
least. What, for instance, shall we 
say of the intimation made by Mr. Smith, 
of Andover, that the suftragists and the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL are opposed to the per- 
manence of marriage? We sorrowfully 
remember the commandment, ‘*Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” But worst of all are what pur- 
port to be facts and figures. Mr. Glines, 
of Somerville, for instance, stated that 
Elijah Morse, of Canton, came to the Leg- 
islature a suffragist, and voted against the 
measure, whereupon the suffragists at- 
tacked not the man but his stove-polish. 
The facts are that Mr. Morse, being an op- 
ponent of suffrage, spoke against it at the 
hearing, and led the opposition in the 
House. The suffragiste attacked the 
man in his own district so successfully 
that he was defeated at the next election. 
Later, with rare magnanimity, Mr. Morse, 
becoming convinced of his error, joined the 
suffragists, and is to-day on our side. 

Another speaker asserted that at one of 
the suffrage hearings a woman said she 
“could find better legislators among the 
men of North Street... The remark out of 
which this misstatement grew was made 
by the eecentric John C, Cluer, who rep- 
resents only himself. No woman at the 
hearing said anything of the kind. But to 
correct such appeals to prejudice would oc- 
cupy more space than we possess. 

‘Figures never lie,” says an old proy- 
erb. “Figures always lie,” retorted Sidney 
Smith. The figures of the opponents of 
woman suffrage certainly, to put it mildly, 
lie—under a mistake. H. B. B, 

SS es 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE HISTORY. 


The second volume of the woman suf- 
frage history edited by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, like its predecessor, covers 
nearly a thousand pages, and deals with 
the history of the suffrage movement from 
1861 to 1876. When the first volume ap- 
peared, it was said in substance in this jour- 
nal that the time had not come to write 
the history of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, (1) because we are still in the thick 
of the fight, with inadequate means to car- 
ry it on, and. far too few friends to aid it; 
(2) because we are too near the scene of 
action to get}a true perspective; (3) be- 
cause the editors of these volumes are not in 
a position to write an impartial history. All 
these reasons apply equally to the second 
volume. Col. Higginson writing of this 
book in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of Sept. 23, 
1882, says: 

In looking over a book giving a portion 
of the history of the woman suffrage agi- 
tation, I was struck anew with the difficul- 
ty of writing history, or even of reading it 
correctly. ‘The same occurrence looks so 
differently to different people, and it is so 
easy for a practised writer—and sometimes 
without intending it—to give a wholly 
one-sided view of the facts, that we can ea- 
sily understand how discussions may rage 
centuries after about historic facts that 
seemed perfectly clear to those who had a 
handin them. What is still more import- 
ant is the immense amount of omission that 
takes place in any narrative proceeding es- 
pecially upon the wise desire to let bygones 
rest. . The progress of every great 
moral movement has been attended, if the 
truth were known, by a great many un- 
worthy and discreditable incidents, and in 
rejoicing over the result, we must beware 
how we canonize all the performers as 
saints. 

No one reading this book would get an ac- 
curate or adequate idea of the real history 
of the woman suffrage movement in this 
country from the autumn of 1867 to 1871 
and °72, its most critical and trying time. 
The V. Y. Nation of Oct. 12, 1882, speaking 
of the account which the present volume 
gives of a portion of the above-named _peri- 
od, says: ‘The facts are neither clearly nor 
ingenuously set forth in this history.” ~ 

Nevertheless a vast amount of valuable 
material connected with the suffrage move- 
ment is gathered together in this history. 
Important and leading facts are set down, 
together with the scope and onward prog- 
ress of this last great reform. 

It will be read with interest by the in- 
creasing numbers who come to our ranks, 
and by those who study the question for 
curiosity. A book reviewer who had no 
intimate knowledge of the factsin the case, 
and who felt no responsibility for them, 
would be justified in giving large credit to 
the book as one of uncommon interest. 

In another column will be found the ad- 
vertisement of the publishers, Fowler and 
Wells, which is just received. Rn @ 
oo 
THE MILTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 








In the annual report of the School Com- 
mittee of the conservative town of Milton, 
for the year ending February 1, 1883, we 
find the following pleasant passage: 

As the year under review is the first 
in which ladies have formed part of the 
committee, the majority of the Board de- 
sire to state that in this new accession the 
cause of education among us has received 
new elements of strength. There has 
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been no diminution of working force. | 14. Woman’s interests in the great mor- 


Our new members have addressed them- 
selves to the work intelligently and heart- 
ily. In devising plans for the. benefit of 
the schools, and in persistent and unre- 
mitting labor and care, they have done 
their full share. In many positions, es- 
pecially in primary schools, and under 
circumstances continually occurring in.all 
our schools, their influence and advice are 
needful. The experience of the year 
demonstrates the almost indi ‘table 
truth that, in influencing and moulding 
the opening heart and mind, and in shap- 
ing the development and education of the 
child, woman is in her true sphere. 
- oe ~ 


JOSEPH COOK FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Monday lecture on the 5th inst., made the 
following admirable argument for muni- 
cipal woman suffrage : 

Why should limited municipal suffrage 
be granted to women? By limited muni- 
cipal suffrage is meant the right of voting 
limited to city elections and to such wom- 
en as can read and write, and pay a volun- 
tary tax for the privilege of exercising the 
franchise, and are residents of the cities in 
which they vote, and in other respects have 
the qualifications required of male voters. 


| 


| al issues 


at stake in city government 
are so immense that gradually all women 
of conscience possessing the right of. suf- 
fiage would be expected to use it, and so 
a limited municipal suffrage would not 
greatly increase the evils of absenteeism 
at the polls. ' 

15. For nearly half. a century the cause 
of a limited female suffrage has been win- 
ning more and more golden opinions not 
only among philanthropists and reformers 
but among legislators. We have had, for 
instance, six grave governors, and one 
governor not very grave, in this Common- 
wealth, who have recommended enlarged 
woman suffrage. The industrial, educa- 


| tional and social rights of women have been 
; advanced immensely in the last generation, 


Rey. Joseph Cook, in the prelude to his | 


and experience has justified these changes. 
Who wants to go back to the position in 
which we were a generation since in regard 
to the industrial, educational and general 
legal rights of women? 

16. My supreme argument, however, is 
my last. The whiskey rings and other 
corrupt classes who are chiefly responsi- 
ble for the misgovernment of great cities, 
fear nothing so much as limited munici- 
pal suffrage for women, and this terror of 


| the enemies of civilization points out the 


1. More than a fifth of the population of | 


the United States now livesin cities. The 
misgovernment, illiteracy, intemperance 
and immorality of large cities are among 
the hugest practical evils of our civiliza- 
tion. Whatever will tend to purify great 
cities effectively will be an incalculably 
important blessing to the world at large, 
for the tendency of population to mass it- 
self in cities and the disproportionate 
growth of crime in cities are phenomena of 
all advanced modern nations. The success 
of governments of the people, for the peo- 
ple and by the people, is inseparably bound 
up with the success of good government in 
cities. 

2. Self-support is more difficult for wom- 
en than for men, and so women have self- 
ish reasons which men have not for attach- 
ment to the house, and hence, if they have 
the power, may be expected to defend the 
interests of home more carefully than men 
have done. 

It is more difficult for a woman to main- 
tain herself alone than for a man to do so, 
because the most gainful occupations are 
not open to her, and because she is physi- 
cally unfitted for the severest physical and 
mental labor, and because natural laws, 
with a sternness unknown in the case of 
man, require of women periodic rest, and 
because most women, even if they start 
an independent business, do not expect to 
maintain it, but to merge it, after marriage, 
with that of their husbands. In view of 
the greater difficulty ot their sclf-support, 
women are more dependent than men on 
good laws for their protection, and hence 
may be expected to be more solicitous 
than men to purify legislation so far as it 
touches the home, which is the very centre 
and palladium of free society, and espe- 
cially of the society of cities. 

3. Women as a class, illiterates excepted, 
are more free from intemperance and im- 
morality than men, and hence may be ex- 
pected to cast a purer vote for the reform 
of cities. 

4. Women, as more dependent on home 
than men, suffer more from the vices of 
great cities than men, and hence may be 
expected to do more for the reform of 
cities than men have done. 

5. By endowment of heaven women are 
more attached to children in their tenderest 
years than men are, and care more in most 
eases for the interest of fathers, sons, 
brothers and husbands than these male 
classes do for themselves in matters of 
morals [applause]. and so may be expect- 
ed to purify the vote of cities in the inter- 
est of its households. 

6. Municipal suffrage for tax-paying 
women has worked well for many years in 
England. 

7. A general right of suffrage for wom- 
en has worked well for fourteen years in 
Wyoming, and the success of the larger 
privilege of voting justifies a hope that a 
narrower measure would eventuate well. 

8. Women are less connected than men 
with partisan political intrigue. corrupt 
rings, and the temptations of business, and 





hence may be expectedto give a vote more | 


nearly aceording than man’s with 
merits of the case in each election. 


9. Voti rould in ‘rease the intelligence | ‘ é . 
veg oe i: = rights” point of view, to disfranchising all 


of women, and be a powerful stimulation 
to female education. 

10. It would enable women to protect 
their own industrial, social, moral and 
educational rights. 

Velvet life wants no vote. 
drones, dear respectable people in effort- 
less, luxurious circles, petition even a 
Massachusetts Legislature against having 
political responsibilities thrust upon them. 
[Laughter.] The authoress of a battle 
hymn of the republic, she who has heard 
the cry of humanity for the alleviation of 
its terrible distresses, may well look upon 
these very respectable drags on the wheels 
of progress with scorn. [Applause.] An 
eagle does not ape | his time in catching 
flies. [Laughter and applause. | 

11. Thousands of women of the best 
social position petition for the right of 
limited municipal suffrage, and only a few 
hundreds have petitioned against it. 

12. Limited municipal suffrage for wom- 
en would be an experiment by which the 
merits of woman's suffrage could be grad- 
ually ascertained by experience, without 
danger to the constitution of society, for 
state and national power would yet be ex- 
clusively in the hands of men, and if this 
experiment should not work well, it could 
be discontinued. 

13. Excluding all illiterate votes, elec- 
tions that turn on large moral issues like 
license or no license, prohibition or its op- 
posite, or on education in cities, would not 
be beyond the comprehension of the mass 
of female voters, as instructed and led by 
the best culture in their own class and by 
public discussion at large, and so would 
not greatly increase the danger from igno- 
rant yoters. 


the , 


most effective weapon that can be used 
against them. [Applause.] 

You say I have forgotten three things, 
—first, the dangers of an ignorant vote; 
secondly, the dangers of absenteeism at 
the polls; and, thirdly, the dangers of 
voting under the dictation of priests and 


political rings. As these propositions 
show, I have forgotten none of these 
things. I begin by excluding the illiter- 


ate vote. I begin by excluding all women 
who are not willing to pay a tax for the 
right of suffrage. 1 begin by putting into 
the very definition of limited municipal 
suffrage such qualifications that the class 
who are’most open to the influences of 
priests and political rings are shut out. 
In view of the growth of representative 
institutions on the earth, in view of the 
massing of men in cities, in view of the 
general elevation of woman's condition in 
Asia, in view of her enlarging industrial 
and educational and legal rights in Europe 
and America, who dares predict that a 
century hence there will not be something 
in our immensely misgoverned cities like 
limited municipal suffrage for women? IL 
believe that this reform is coming and 
that it will come to stay. God grant that 
our fashionable society may have the wis- 
dom to ride in the chariot and not be 
dragged behind its wheels. 


oo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


The Philadelphia American also scents an 
ubholy alliance between the woman suf- 
fragists and the Mormons. It says: 


The Mormons seem to have found friends as 
well as admirers among the Gentiles. Not only 
did their delegate, Cain, appear a few days since 
before a Congressional committee to oppose the 
passage of the Willets bill, but his efforts were 
seconded by Mrs. Belva Lockwood, the woman 
lawyer otf Washington, and a delegation from 
the Woman's Suffrage Convention. How any 
respectable woman, even to promote her favorite 
measure, can choose the Mormons for allies, or 
how anyone pretending to be a lawyer can oppose 
the repeal of the laws of Utah on female suffrage, 
is difficult to understand. The laws of Wyom- 
ing on the same subject have at least the appear- 
ance of justice. Those of Utah are not only 
iniquitous, but absurd. They provide in sub- 
stance that any woman, however young, who 
becomes the wite (even in polygamy) of a citizen 
of the Territory, shall be regarded as of full age 
and at once be entitled to vote; and, second, that 
any woman, though an alien born, who shall 
marry a citizen of the Territory, shall, by reason 
thereof and without further process, become a 
full citizen of Utah, and be entitled to the elective 
franchise. Thus, under this law, frequent cases 
have occurred where a girl no more than thirteen 
years of age,—a native of Great Britain or Scan- 
dinavia, perhaps,—after having been in America 
but a few days, reaches Utah, becomes at once 
the fifth or tenth wife of a Mormon saint, and 
immediately casts a vote that offsets that of a 
law-abiding American male citizen, and ever after 
enjoys the same right. It is probable that this 
law, in itself, is unconstitutional, for the reason 
that it distinguishes or discriminates between the 
sexes, giving females great privileges not attain- 
able by the men, who are not permitted to vote 
until twenty-one years of age, nor to become 
naturalized, except by the process prescribed by 
the general laws of the United States; while 
another objection to the law is that the wives are 
compelled to vote atthe dictation of their polyga- 
mous husbands. 


There is no obection, from the ‘“‘equal 


minor girls, married or single, on the 


| ground of minority, or to requiring the 
| same length of residence for naturalization 


Dulcet 


in the case of women asin the case of men. 

But the Edmunds bill has already dis- 
franchised all polygamists, without dis- 
tinction of sex; so that the thirteen-years- 
old Scandinavian girl, ‘‘fifth or tenth wife 
of a Mormon saint,” cannot possibly ‘cast 
a vote that offsets that of a law-abiding 
American male citizen.” Nor can wives be 


| “compelled to vote at the dictation of their 





polygamous husbands,” since polygamous 
wives and husbands are alike disfranchis- 
ed. 

If non-polygamous Mormons compel their 
wives to vote for the church, is that a rea- 
son for abridging the legal rights of the 
wives? As well take away suffrage from 
the negroes to stop the outrages of the Ku- 
Klux. Bulldozing calls for a sharp appli- 
cation of law to the bulldozer, not for the 
disfranchisement of the bulldozed. 

As for the idea that the Utah law “‘is un- 
constitutional for the reason that it dis 
criminates between the sexes, giving fe 
males great privileges not attainable by 
men,” the American may dismiss that de- 
lusive hope. Unhappily, the U. S$. Con 
stitution, while it forbids discrimination 


between citizens on account of race or col- 9 


or, does not forbid discrimination on ac 
count of sex, As a matter of fact, the suf 
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frage laws of all the States, and of all the 
ferritories except Utah and Wyoming, 
“discriminate between the sexes,” giving 
men great privileges not attainable by 
women. 

Since polygamous women are disfran- 
chised already, the bill against which Mrs. 
Lockwood protested -praeticaily provides 
to disfranchise only the Christian women 
and the non-polygamous Mormon women 
of Utah. Itis inferred from her protest 
that the suffragists incline toward polyga- 

-? 

“Der enemies show great mental agility 
in jumping to conclusions unfavorable to 
the suffragists. Where we are concerned, 
they are of Inspector Bucket's opinion, that 
any move on the board is a probable one, 
provided only it is a move in the wrong di- 
rection. We have defined our position 
again and again with crystal clearness, but 
are still obstinately misunderstood. It re- 
minds us of the Independent minister in 
one of George Eliot's novels, who preached 
a series of sermons on the Catholic ques- 
tion, distinguishing with much pains be- 
tween his fervent belief in the right of 
(atholics to the franchise and his fervent 
belief in their eternal damnation. His con- 
gregation could not follow his subtleties, 
aud got a general impression that the Rey. 
Mr. Spray had a leaning towards popery. 

We say once more—and we know we 
apeak the sentiments of the mass of suffrag- 
ists—that we detest polygamy; that we 
should be glad to see the power of the 
Mormon church destroyed: but that we do 
not see the justice of disfranchising all the 
women in Utah because the Mormov wom- 
en vote for the church, and letting the 
Mormon men, who vote for the church just 
as much, continue to exercise the right of 
suffrage. That seems to us ‘not only iniq- 
uitous, but absurd.” A. 6: & 

— ++ . 
ANOTHER WORD FROM MICHIGAN. 


Many petitions for municipal suffrage for 
women and for the submission of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting full suf- 
frage to all citizens, have been sent to the 
Legislature of this State. I have been cir- 
culating the two here with excellent suc- 
cess, finding but two persons who totally 
refused to signeither. One of these was a 
German, who shook his head, and said, ‘I 
don’t know nodings aboud bolidicks ;” the 
other has lived in this State but a short 
time, coming here from a less liberal one. 
My experience goes to show that real 
Michiganders favor ‘‘Equal Rights.”’ | 

I was glad to: see the report of suffrage 
societies formed at Grand Rapids and Flint ; 
both are live towns, and no doubt will do 
good work. Decatur, Big Rapids, Frank- 
fort and Manistee each have a woman suf- 
frage organization. Decatur did excellent 
work for Nebraska. 

Manistee sent the following in a circular 
to each member of the Legislature :—“ As 
there is now a special committee in both 
Houses of Congress, to consider the claims 
of women citizens, and intelligent women 
throughout the land are asking for enfran- 
chisement, the women of Michigan are in- 
terested in knowing the status of their 
Legislature, and respectfully submit to 
you the following questions : 

“1, Are you in favor of woman suffrage? 

*2, Will you give your influence to a 
measure securing partial or full suffrage 
to women citizens?” 

Of the whole number receiving this re- 
4pectful missive, thirty thought it worth 
while to respond. And yet there are wom- 
en who say they are fully represented by 


men! 
On the 19th of present month, the W. S. 


A. of Manistee celebrated the birthday of 
Susan B. Anthony. The corresponding sec- 
retary writes that “it was a grand success 
financially, socially, and, we hope, mor- 
ily.” 

‘There are tokens that more women will 
attend the school meetings this year than 
ever before. The old law allowing tax- 
paying women to vote in school-meetings 
was amended in 1881, giving all women, 
parents or guardians the same privilege, 
but with the usual absent-mindedness of 
the political press, so little was said abeut 
it that the majority of women knew noth- 
ing of the amendment until the committee 
on woman suffrage appointed by the State 
W.C. 'T. U. sent out circulars stating the 
fact. Step by step we make progress, and 
all these lesser gains are but sign-posts on 
the road to full citizenship for women. 
May the JOURNAL live to record victory 
for right and justice in every State! 

M. D. 

“‘arrollton, Mich. 

= a 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The vote of the Representatives from 
Cambridge on the suffrage bill was a tie. 

The women of this city will please ob- 
serve that all the Springfield representa- 
tives voted against the woman suffrage 
bill yesterday.—Springfield Republican. 

Matrons are found to be useful in the po- 
lice stations in Glasgow. Seven are em- 
ployed there to take charge of female pris- 
oners. 











On the 15th a bill for municipal suf- 
frage for women was introduced in the 
Michigan Senate by Senator Fast, and in 
the House by Hon. Geo: J. Robinson. 


Washington has formed a press club. 
They ought to have a jolly one there if 
they get i all the correspondents from 
out-of- ,., journals, including the ladies. 

An English paper asserts that it costs 
as much to transport a bushel of wheat 
twelve miles on a turnpike road in Eng- 
land as from an American seaport across 
3,000 miles of ocean. 

The next Suffrage Sociable will be held 
in the Meionaon chapel, Wednesday, March 
28th, from 5.30 to 9.30 P.M. Ticketa, limit- 
ed to three hundred, for sale at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

The statute provides that there must be 
two women on the Board of Trustees of 
the Bridgewater workhouse ; hence the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Trotter in the place of 
Mrs. Jas. T, Field is invalid. 


J.R. Holden, of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, who was 86 years old on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, has obtained 1,235 names of 
women to a suffrage petition which is now 
in the Legislature of that State. 

The many friends of Miss Emily A. 
Nunn were probably not a little surprised 
to find her honors and emoluments credit- 
ed to Miss Emily A. Brown in a late num- 
ber of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. It was a 
typographical error. 

The Flint, Mich., Journal says that the 
suffragists of that city have formed an 
Equal Suffrage Association. The first 
meeting was addressed by Goy. Begole, 
who assured them of his entire sympathy 
with the movement. 

A woman has recovered $775 at 
North Adams against the seller of liquor 
to her husband, when drunk, the husband 
in consequence of such intoxication hay- 
ing lost his legs under a railway train. 
The civil damage act enforces itself. 

The New York Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children is making an 
effort to enforce the law prohibiting the 
sale of theatre tickets to children under 
fourteen years of age, unaccompanied by 
their parents or guardians. 

It is said of Jay Gould that his wife is 
probably the only woman in whom he ever 
fully confided. She knows all his secrets 
and has never told a single one. Imagine 
it. A woman with such a lot of impor- 
tant information and never to give a hint 
of it! There are more than seven won- 
ders in the world. 

A number of ladies of the Brooklyn 
churches recently organized an associa- 
tion called the Bible Reading and Praying 
Alliance, the object being to promote the 
study of the Bible. At the meeting last 
week, in the chapel of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, much interest was 
manifested in work among the Chinese 
in Brooklyn and New York. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says that one 
hundred and thirty-two “prominent citi- 
zens, of all occupations and professions, 
many of them being distinguished women,” 
have petitioned the trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to reconsider their 
decision of Novy. 7, 1882, and open the 
doors of the upiversity to women on the 
same terms as to men. 

Peabody Institute Hall, Danvers, was 
filled on Wednesday evening by an audi- 
ence interested in woman suffrage, who 
listened to Lucy Stone on the present as- 
pect and need of the ballotfor women. A 
number of old and new friends of the cause 
gathered around Mrs. Stone after the meet- 
ing, to thank her and to express their in- 
terest in the cause. 


The first woman suffrage lecture ever 
delivered in Acushnet was given in the 
Methodist church there on Thursday of 
last week, by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 
She came by invitation of the pastor, Rev. 
N. W. Jordan, who made some introducto- 
ry remarks. The audience was one of the 
largest that had attended any lecture of 
the course, and they evidently ‘Sheard the 
word gladly.” 

Last Sunday Rey. James Freeman Clarke 
preached an admirable sermon, addressed 
to the women who do not want to vote. 
The text was Matthew 25: 25, “‘And I was 
afraid, and went and hid thy talent in 
the earth.” Dr. Clarke argued that women 
had no right to be excused from theirshare 
of political duty and responsibility. We 
expect to print a portion of his address 
next week. 

Again the shop windows are bright with 
Easter cards. Prang’s are conspicuous 
among them, and exhibit a gay display of 
eggs, crosses, scarlet passion flowers, birds 
and butterflies. Among the artists repre- 
sented are Miss Fidelia Bridges, Miss F. 
B. Townsend, Miss Ella F. Pell, A. F. 
Brooks, Miss L. B. Humphrey, Mrs. O. E. 
Whitney, Harry Beard, and Thomas Mo- 
ran. 

Women do do something in the newspa- 
per field. Miss Mary L. Booth is editor of 
Harper's Bazar. Miss Nellie Hutchinson, 
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author of many sketches and pretty poems, 
writes the notes of the New York Tribune. 
Miss Florence Finch writes for the Boston 
Globe, and over three hundred women are 
employed on the staff of Western papers, 
and about thirty as editors-in-chief.— Rut- 
land, Vt., Herald. 

In the Pennsylvania Legislature, last 
week, Mr. Morrison, of Alleghany ,offered a 
resolution urging Congress to amend the 
National Constitution so that the right of 
suffrage should not be denied to citizens of 
any State on account of sex. It was adopt- 
ed by 78 yeas to 76 nays, the result being 
greeted. with both applause and _ hisses. 
Now let the Pennsylvania Legislature see 
that its own State enacts what it asks Con- 
gress to do. 

A **Remonatrant” writing to the Adrer- 
tiser closes out the sixteen years’ agitation 
on woman suffrage as a ‘‘completed job, 
happily settled in favor of the “rights of 
men.” Rey. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
on the contrary, sees in the activity of the 
antagonists of woman suffrage this year a 
well-grounded fear that the end of the fight 
is approaching, and that victory is about 
to crown the work of the undismayed re- 
formers.—Boston Transcript. 

The Republican Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has refused by a vote of seventy- 
one to forty-four to separate the poll-tax 
from the right to vote. The Republicans 
doubtless believe that ‘by so doing they 
disfranchise a number of poor Democrats, 
who are unable to pay the poll-tax. This 
is a delusion; the man who is too poor to 
pay his poll-tax can have it paid for him 
by the candidates for office on either side. 
The effect of the law as it stands is that 
only rich men can run for office. The ma- 
chine-managers reject the poor ones.— 
Boston Pilot. [But a7/ women are reject- 
ed, whether they pay a poll-tax or not, and 
the Pilot approves of the injustice!) 

In the Senate, on Thursday, the Joint 
Special Committee on woman suffrage by 
Mr. Barrus, of Hampshire, reported a bill 
regulating the assessment of female citi- 
zens for the purpose of voting for members 
of school committees. The bill provides 
that assessors shall make reasonable ef- 
fort to ascertain the names of all female 
citizens above the age of 21 who desire to 
vote; shall assess upon each person a poll- 
tax not more than fifty cents, and report a 
list of those assessed to the city or town 
clerk 20 days before election. Before the 
election occurs,any whose names have been 
omitted may be assessed upon application. 

Lord Roseberry recently made a gift to 
the tenants on one of his estates of a re- 
mission of fifteen per cent. of their half- 
yearly rent, and to every eottager in the 
villages on his property a quantity of coal 
and a joint of beef. Such gifts are com- 
mon in England, and show that, as always 
in English history, the nobility have a 
good deal of fellow feeling with the class 
who are socially and financially beneath 
them. It would soften a good deal the 
hardness of American life if our men of 
wealth would recognize the joint owner- 
ship of their estates with the community 
at large. 

Mrs. M. A. Butler’s co-operative store 
and woman's labor exchange, to which 
our correspondent “Stacy” referred last 
week, is at 516 Eleventh St. N. W., Wash- 
ington. Her modest little announcement 
says that it ‘is organized for the benefit of 
working women in Washington City. We 
keep on hand all kinds of fancy goods and 
bric-a-brac ; all kinds of sewing and fancy 
work is made to order at short notice; and 
we supply help for all kinds of labor, such 
as sewing, salesladies, clerks, copying, and 
good domestic help for housework.” Any 
of our Washington subscribers who are in- 
terested in this branch of good work may 
like to call at Mrs. Butler's rooms. 

The report of the police matron at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., shows the wisdom of 
having a matron in the Police Depart- 
ment. One hundred and sixty women 
and young girls have been committed to 
her charge during the past month. The 
matron visits the families of women in 
prison, supplies food and clothing to the 
needy, finds homes for those who would 
have to return to the streets, gives advice 
and encouragement, and makes the un- 
fortunate committed to her care under- 
stand that they are not beyond the pale of 
human sympathy. The Police Justices 
approve of the work. 

The committee having in charge the 
fund raised to procure a statue of William 
Lloyd Garrison and the selection of an 
artist, has selected Mr. Oliver L. Warner. 
The statue will represent Mr. Garrison in 
a sitting posture, and it is expected that it 
will be completed within two years. It is 
impossible not to wish that this commis- 
siofi‘had been given to Miss Anne Whit- 
ney. She has already made a bust of Mr. 
Garrison which is perfect, and in execut- 
ing this had alife study which would be 
invaluable to the exactness of the larger 
work. Her Samuel Adams is an illustra- 
tion of her remarkable power. Her model 
of Charles Sumner would have been ac- 
cepted if she had not been # woman. 
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CARPETS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


To make room for the alterations in our 
Store, we shall closo out a large line of Car- 
pets in our retail department at the follow- 


ing low prices:— 


WILTONS, damaged by water,........ ... $1.75 
AXMINISTERS * e C6 eevee cocecces RD 
ROYAL VELVET S,......--cccceccccsccsseeeee 1,80 
5-frame BODY BRUSSELLS.,.............. 1.26 
TAPESTRYS.,.......+. 0000000000 00+-650, and I5c. 
EXTRA SUPERFINES...........000sce0e00 TBE, 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS.............-..++--1.00 


These goods are sold much under the Ke- 
tail prices, and should be inspected by those 
thinking of purchasing this season. 





John & James Dobson. 


525 & 527 
Washington St., Boston. 





October 10th ‘the : Price was Advanced to $2 00. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 
each (former price $3). Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 

return mail, Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





DOCTOR GRAY’S 
BACK-SUPPORTING SHOULDER - BRACE. 


and it is s 
and pantie oe it. 
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Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage is 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if the 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its perpen, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 

en of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seex 


t person had onlg 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strength 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so aa 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period 
when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 4 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 
hips entirely from the drag of both. 

ice, $1 50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


Mention this paper. 

A course of practical talks on law is 
being given at the Woman's Educational 
and Industrial Union, 157 Tremont Street. 
Last Thursday the address was by H. H. 
Sprague, Esq., and the following are the 
announcements for the succeeding talks: 
March &th, Benjamin Kimball, Esq.; 
March 9th, ‘I. H. Tyndale, Esq.; March 
15th, H. W.-Chaplin, Esq. 

The higher education of women is really, 
we assure Dr. Dix, a perfectly harmless 
and well-known term, in long use both in 
England and in this country. It masks 
no nefarious design against the female 
character, or the true dignity of woman- 
hood, or the peace of homes. It means 
simply what is known among men as more 
advanced education than is given at pri- 
mary schools to children. It means what 
a young woman would do who, at six- 
teen or seventeen, instead of giving herself 
up to dancing, flirting, or even wholly to 
church work, should continue the studies 
which she has been carrying on at school 
or under a home governess. It means, in 
fact—we blush to write it—more history, 
more geography, more French and Ger- 
man, and more philosophy than she has 
had while her skirts only came to her 
ankles; to be acquired in a room with 
benches, from teachers called “profes- 
sors.”"— The Nation. 





“A Letter ftom Buily Fait | 


“It is with the utmost confidence that I recom- 


mend this excellent preparation for the relief of 
indigestion and for general debility; nay, Ido 
more than recommend, I really urge all invalids 
to put it to the test, for in several cases personally 
known to me, signal benefits have been derived 
from its use. No possible risk can attend a trial 
of it, and, in my opinion, it cannot fail to do good. 
I have recently watched its effects on a young 
friend who has suffered from indigestion all her 
life. After taking the ViTALIzED PHOSPHITES 
for a fortnight, she said to me: ‘I feel another 
person; it is a pleasure to live.’ Many hard- 
working men and women—especially those en- 
gaged in brain work—would be saved trom the 
fatal resort to chloral and other destructive stimu- 
lants if they would have recourse to a remedy so 
simple and so efficacious. 
EMILY FAITHFUL.” 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


sims By Druggists or mail. $1. 
SCISSORS, "irisns/c2, 
Sharpened While You Walt, by experienced cut 


lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 
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PRANC’S 


EASTER CARDS 


FOR 1888. 
Easter Lily, 
WATER LILY EASTER CROSS, 


Satin Cards, Etc., Eto. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








A GIFT | 


That Would be appreciated by any 
one is a Marks Adjustable 


FOLDING CHAIR. 


It is a Present that will LAST FOR 
YEARS, and GIVE ITS POSSESSOR 
MUCH COMFORT. Full Assortment, all 
styles, FOUND ONLY at 


ARTHUR DIXWELL'S Art Parlors, 


4 PARK STREET. 


New Styles 


, of DRESS 
"7 Reform. 


Bates Waist. 


(A perfect substitute 
for corsets) $1.75. 
Union Under Flan- 

nels, Chemisettes, 

etc., made to order. 

Agents wanted. 

for illustrated Cata- 

e free. 
iss C. Bates, 
129 Tremont Street, 














Boston, Masa. 
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CAPTAIN LOREDAN. 
A. D. 1499. 








BY EDWARD KING. 
Old Venice grappled with the Turk 
In fourteen hundred ninety-nine; 
In truth it was a troubled work, 
And ruddy were the seas as wine; 
For dread Bajazet set afloat 
Against our fleet three hundred sail; 
And when he took a fishing boat 
Remorselessly his soldiers smote 
Our helpless men and poured their blood. 
Upon the Adriatic’s flood 
His cruisers left a bloody trail. 
«+. Our Admiral Grimani lay] 
In hesitating silence till, 
While yet irresolute, one day’ 
He heard our flock of galleys thrill 
With lusty, manly singing, 
With clamor loud and long, 
And through bis brain went ringing 
This burden of the song: 
Oh, where is Captain Loredanf 
For he will show the way! 
Give us our Captain Loredan, 
And we will tempt the fray! 
Now listen to this hoary man 
Who leans upon his oar: 
He'll tell you how brave Loredan 
Slew twenty Turks and more!" 
Bo through the ships the story ran, 
And o’er the stars the glory ran— 
The story of 
The glory of| 
Victorious great Loredan! 
Il. 
Grimani felt his cheeks grow white— 
But not with fear: it was with rage; 
For he had sworn thatin this fight 
He'd blot proud Loredan’s bright page. 
“What is this Captain Loredan ; 
But officer at my command?” 
He cried: **I’ll crush the daring man; 
And lest he rush into the van 
Of battle, newer fame to win— 
I'll fold my galley’s banners in, 
And bug the comfortable land." 
So said he; and he paced the deck 
With jealous envy at his side: 
While grim Bajazet wrought his wreck 
Among our shipping far and wide. 
But atill came breezes bringing 
Our galley oarsmen’s song, 
O’er purple waters flinging 
Its protest against wrong: 
“Oh, where ia Captain Loredanf 
He's here with us to-day! 
Give us our Captain Loredan— 
He will not bid us stay! 
Now liaten to this hoary man 
Who leans upon his oar: 
He'll tell you how staunch Loredan 
Has swept the waves before.” 
So through the ships the story ran, 
And o’er the seas the glory ran— 
‘The story of 
The glory of 
Victorious great Loredan! 


Ul. 
Nor‘day nor night Grimanit stirred; 
The Turkish fleet, grown bold, drew near; 
Our men, impatient, begged the word 
For action, but Grimani’s sneer 
Froze up their hearts, until one morn, 
Out from the shimmering splendor broke 
A blood-red dawn—for battle born; 
And haughtily, as if in scorn, 
The Crescent’s pennant fluttered bigh 
Upon a mighty craft—close by— 
Standing alone. 
+ «+ « « Then, with one stroke 
Of springing oars, a galley sped, 
Out from our midst; a second came 
To join her, and like lightning fled 
Beyond Grimani’s cry of ‘Shame! 
“What are those oarsmen singing 
Who my command disdain?" 
Back came the answer ringing 
In strange ecstatic strain: 
“This is the Captain Loredan; 
These be his galleys twain!; 
Lo! here is’ Captain Loredan, 
Whom fools cannotirestrain! 
Now listen to this hoary man 
Who toils upon his oar;] 
And win with Captain Loredan— 
Or Venice see no more!" 
So through the ships the story ran— 
And through all hearts the glory ran~ 
The story of 
The glory of 
Victorious great Loredan! 
IV. 
The Turkish monster thrilled with life; 
From her gigantic sides rained down 
Huge missiles with destruction rife; 
And many a fighter fell to drown 
Between the galleys sides, that shook 
Aa if with frenzied laughter, when 
The thunders of our cannon took 
The yellow from the Turk’s wild look 
And brought the ashes to his lips. 
He could not fight these bellowing ships— 
Nor war with these enchanted men 
Who climbed along his galleon’s rail, 
Who swam, and sank, and sprang in space, 
Still fighting; men who scorned to wail 
Tho’ carved by swords; and who with grace 
Kept up their rhythmie singing 
With dying lips that bled: 
Sang—to the galleys clinging 
With fingers battle-red— 
“This is the Captain Loredan,— 
And we are all his men! , 
How like you Captain Loredan, 
Who fights you one to ten?j 
Now listen to this hoary man 
Who still isjatjhis oar: 
And fly from Captain Loredan, 
Or Byzance see no more!” 
So through the ships the story ran, 
And o’er the seas the glory ran— 
The story of 
The glory of 
Victorious great Loredan! 
Vv. 
Bwift sailing from the roseate East 
Came kindred ships the Turks to aid; 
And now the struggle’s rage increased ; 
‘Wild flames broke forth to make afraid 
Thé Moslems on their conquered craft. 
Just as the banner of Saint Mark , 
Was raised upon her—fore and aft 
Came a weird shudder :—and abaft 
The wreiched Turks ran quakingly 
To leap into the crimsoned sea. 
Then came vast thunder. 
It was dark. 
The ship—our splendid galleys—all 
Went sky ward—rending friends and foes, 


As fire burst through the wooden wall 
‘To stores of powder. 
Then arose,— 
(Out from the chaos bringing 
A harmony complete —) 
A sound of voices singing| 
This chorus strong and sweet :— 
“To die with Captain Loredan 
Is joy enough for men! 
Who would not die with Loredan, 
No matter how or when? 
Oh, listen to this hoary man 
Who floats upon his oar: 
He sings the death of Loredan, 
Who ne'er will lead him more!" 
To Venice so the story ran, 
And through the world the glory ran: 
The story of 
The glory of 
Victorious dead Loredan! 
— Boston Journal. 
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THE STORY OF THE WILL. 


BY MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


“Mr. Family, Story-Teller,” said Emme- 
line, *‘your stories have been all for little 
folks: do you not know any grown-up 
stories? 

Said the Family Story-Teller, after a few 
moments’ thought, ** Why, yes ; somewhere 
in my mind isa story I once heard, of a 
man who was obliged to live according to 
a will ; obliged to,that is, or else give up his 
property.” 

“IT have heard that story,” said Cousin 
Lucia, ‘‘but do tell it to the girls. I think 
the man was either Scotch or English.” 

“English,” said Mr. F. 8S. His name 
was Joseph Corey. He began life as a 
mender of tinware, but afterward took up 
other business, and at the age of fifty he 
had become immensely rich. He boughta 
fine estate, kept open house for the upper 
classes, lent them money, and did a great 
deal for his swarm of poor relations. These 
latter, instead of blessing him for what he 
gave, cursed him for not giving more; and 
as for the upper classes, they accepted the 
favors of Tinker Joe, but slighted him all 
the same, though he did his very best to be 
thought a gentleman. 

After many years of this kind of life he 
became discouraged, gloomy, cross, crab- 
bed, bitter. ‘‘Itisnouse,” he said to him- 
self; ‘to the rich I shall never be anything 
but Tinker Joe, and it is all because I was 
brought up a laboring man; and this swarm 
of poor relations, waiting to divide my 
property,—Ill disappoint them. [t~shall 
not be divided; but it shall remain in the 
family, and it shall be owned by a gentle- 
man.” 

In this bitter frame of mind, and feeling 
that he had not long to live, he made a will 
leaving his whole property to the son of a 
niece of his in humble life, who had never 
asked him for money, on these conditions; 
namely ,that he should never do any kind of 
labor, never give away anything nor lend, 
and should take the name of Joseph Co- 
rey. 

This young Joseph Corey became owner 
of the property at the age of six years. 
He was brought at once to his estate, and 
his parents were hired to take charge of 
him. Teachers were procured, but he liked 
play better than study; and his parents 
said that as study was labor for him, per- 
haps he ought rather to be kept from it, 
especially as learning would not be neces- 
sary for any one who had plenty of money. 

To the children who came to play with 


“him, his parents forbade him to give even 


so much as a flower or an apple, so fearful 
were they that the ‘“‘swarm” might declare 
the conditions of the will to be broken. 
The **swarm” were always on-the watch. 
His father explained this to him, telling 
him that whatever old Tinker Joe might 
have meant, it was best to keep on the safe 
side of the will, and get in the habit of not 
giving away anything. It was a simple 
enough habit to get into, for all he need do 
was just to live easy and have a good fime. 

Now you nay be surprised to hear it, but 
when Joseph had arrived at his twenty- 
fifth year he was utterly sick of having a 
good time. Pleasure did not please him; 
he did not enjoy enjoyments. He wanted a 
new one. “Some persons seem to get a 
wonderful pleasure from books,” he said 
to his guardian, one day; ‘I mean to try 
that kind.” 

‘That is a kind you can never reach the 
end of,” said his guardian. ‘*There are so 
many books, and so many ideas, and there 
is so much to learn about so many things, 
and of so many people who have lived so 
many kinds of lives, and of so much that 
has been done, and thought, and discover- 
ed, and endured, and lived for and died for, 
—why, when you get fairly into this new 
pleasure you will be in a new world!” 

Joseph began at once, eager to lay hold 
of this new pleasure. He was disappoint- 
ed. Any other than the simplest reading 
came hard to him. He had little knowledge 
of language and less of ideas. He could 
no more get enjoyment from a beautiful 
thought set in beautiful words than—well, 
than a hen could from a beautiful flower in 
a beautiful vase. Of course he did not 
know what the enjoyment was he was los- 
ing. Had he known that, he would not 
have been the same Joseph.~ If the hen 
knew what the pleasure was, it was losing, 





it would be sofnething higher than a hen. 





One day after hearing a fine player dis- 
course fine music, he requested his guar- 
dian to get him the best teacher, and the 
best instrument that money could buy; it 
would be such an enjoyment to play like 
that! 

“Play like that!” exclaimed his guar- 
dian. *“To play like that takes years and 
years of hard labor.” 

“That settles it,” said his father. **What- 
ever old Tinker Joe might have meant by 
any kind of labor, it is best to keep on the 
safe side of the will, for there's no telling 
what meaning the ‘swarm’ might get law- 
yers to put to it.” 

He had fallen in love with a poor but 
well-educated and pretty girl, and he wish- 
ed to please her and amuse himself by 
painting her portrait. ‘*‘As money is no 
hindrance,” said he, “I'll engage the best 
teachers and learn painting at once.” 

“Go first to some famous painter,” said 
his guardian, ‘and get from him an idea of 
the study required; the knowledge, both 
special and general, the perseverance, the 
hard labor, the steady dig, dig, dig!” 

Labor?” cries Joseph, ‘hard labor, and 
all those other things, just to paint a pic- 
ture?” 

‘We must keep ou the safe side of the 
will,” said his father. 

As the time of his marriage approached, 
Joseph determined, to refurnish his man- 
sion in the most beautiful manner, and in 
the very best taste. 

“T suppose that does not require labor,” 
he said to his guardian. 

“Do not be too sure,” said his guardian. 
“To bring together in a room, say, five 
thousand pounds’ worth of furniture, pic- 
tures, and adornments, and have these all 
in good taste, in harmony with each other 
and with the room, requires something 
called culture. It comes from reading, 
study, observation, general knowledge, 
special knowledge. Of course there is labor 
implied here, and,—well, your style of life 
does not lead up to this kind of thing, at 
all; not at all. Get some competent per- 
son to do your buying. You will have 
the satisfaction of knowing the things are 
what they should be, but of course you 
will not get from them the enjoyment 
which many of your guests will who can 
appreciate them.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Joseph. ‘I 
never supposed it would take labor to know 
how to spend money !* 

But what Joseph in his most secret heart 
longed for was the liberty denied him,— 
the liberty of giving away. He felt the 
greatest happiness he had ever known, 
when told that the will would allow him 
to give to his wife, provided she kept the 
gifts. As soon as they were married he 
showered presents upon her more than she 
could desire. He relished this enjoyment 
as a starving man relishes food. He ras 
starving; that is, his heart was starving. 
He supposed he enjoyed it because it was 
new, but in reality it was because it touch- 
ed a higher part of his nature than his old 
enjoyments had. 

As his children grew up he had the 
pleasure of giving to them, to a certain 
amount. According to the will, his oldest 
son was to inherit the property under the 
same conditions with which it had come 
to*himself. The other children were to be 
put ina way of self-support, but to have 
nothing from him over and above the 
small sum named in the will: and of 
course the earliestjlesson taught them all, 
and taught most persistently, was not to 
give anything away except in the family, 
for the “*swarm” were now more numerous 
and more watchful than ever. As soon, 
however, as the children were old enough 
to earn money, they all, excepting Josey, 
declared they would give to whomsoever 
they pleased, and went out and earned 
money for that purpose. ‘The will did not 
permit Josey or his mother to do this. 

Josey’s father, knowing that he him- 
self had lost much enjoyment by not using 
the powers of his mind, brought up Josey 
to use the powers of his mind so far as the 
use of them could not be called labor. 
By slow degrees he learned to read fluent- 
ly, and in the same way got what is called 
a smattering of the various kinds of knowl- 
edge, though, of course, nothing that re- 
quired the labor, the persistent dig, dig, 
dig, necessary for a thorough knowledge 
in any one direction. 

Now this young man, Josey, in reading 
for entertainment, set himself thinking, 
and so put in motion in himself that mighty 
power,—the power of thought, the power 
which is behind all other powers. Josey 
thought that if the poor, degraded inhabi- 
tants of the village could be taught to 
think, they would think out the causes of 
their degradation and ways of escape from 
it. He thought that the best medns of 
making them think was to give them an 
education of study and of industries, and 
for this there must be study-classes and 
work-classes, and for these there must be 
money. He thought that to use rich peo- 
ple’s money for poor people’s elevation 
would help carry out that idea of univer- 
sal kinship which is talked about so much 
in pulpits on Sundays. He wished he 
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might use some of his money in that way 
when it should become his. 

At about this time a terrible accident 
happened in the mill, killing and maiming 
men, women, and children; and, to make 
matters worse, it happened in a sickly 
season, 

One day, on sitting down to dinner with 
his father and mother and a dear young 
friend of his named Rex, he suddenly 
pushed away his plate and left the room. 
The others followed and found him 
stretched upon a sofa, face down, clutch- 
ing his hair-with both hands. 

‘Josey, dear boy, what is it?’ asked his 
father and mother. Josey sprang up. 

“What is it?’ he cried. ‘What is it? 
This is it. Ihave seen men and women 
suffering and dying, their white-faced 
children starving around them, and not a 
penny, not a morsel, can I give them. Do 
you think [ can sit at that loaded dinner- 
table?” 

“Oh, come, come, Josey!” said his fath- 
er. ‘Never mind; I know what it is; in- 
deed and I do know. ‘Try and get used to 
it. Try hard; I did. Cheerup! LordF. 
and the others will soon be here. There's 
pleasure ahead! Cheer up!” 

**T don’t want to get used to it,” said 
Josey; “and | won't cheer up, and ’'m 
sick of pleasure!” 

“Oh, Josey, Josey! don’t say that!” 
cried his father. ‘Don’t say that! don’t 
say that so soon! Why, I was five years 
older than you are before I said that! 
Think what your life will be if you are 
sick of pleasure!” 

“I'm sick of everything,” said Josey ; 
“sick of myself. I feel crowded down, 
jammed in, pent up. I can’t stretch out in 
any direction. I’m like a man boxed up 
ina room three feet square. A man? I 
might as well be a tree. or anything, as 
the kind of aman Jam! Atree? What 
am I saying? <A tree lives out its life, 
develops itself. An oak-tree develops 
itself and becomes strong: an apple-tree 
develops itself and produces apples. By 
the same law a wheat-stalk produces 
wheat; a lilac-bush, lilacs; sugar-cane, 
sweetness.” 

You are right,” said Rex; ‘and by the 
same law of development an eagle rises 
above the clouds, and a humming-bird 
poises itself over flowers. Everything 
develops according to its nature. The law 
holds everywhere, from the smallest flow- 
er to the largest animal. It should hold 
with man. A man, to be a man, must 
develop himself, head and heart, soul and 


body.” 
“A woman must do the same thing to 


be a woman,” said Josey’s mother, quiet- 
ly. “I was glad the girls could not live 
upon the property. I did not want them 
to run the risk of ‘Deing just mere figures 
to hang clothes and ornaments on.” 

“If this property ever is mine,” said 
Josey, “Tl break the conditions and let it 
go to the ‘swarm.’ I’ve made up my 
mind on that.” 

Said his father, in a slow, moderate 
way, “If you've made up your mind on 
that, Josey, why, if your mother’s willing, 
don’t hold back on my account. Let it go 
to them now. J should like to stretch out 
and take a few long breaths before I die.” 

“Willing and glad!” exclaimed his wife. 
**T shall feel light as a bird to have a free, 
live man for a husband, and to be a free, 
live woman. I’ve been walled up in a 
money-vault long enough!” 

The story ends in this way: 'The proper- 
ty was divided among the *‘swarm,”Josey’s 
family getting only their own share. Jo- 
seph and his wife went quite extensively 
into store-keeping, a delightful business 
to them, inasmuch as it afforded constant 
opportunities for giving away. 
went into a mill, worked his way up, 
studied hard at mechanics, invented ma- 
chinery by which life was made safer in 
the mills, invented other machinery, be- 
came wealthy, lived in a moderate way, 
and used much of his money in establish- 
ing schools and work-shops for the igno- 
rant poor. 

‘*While you held to the property,” said 
tex to him, ‘you were a prisoner con- 
fined to the basement,—the basement of 
your nature,—in the dark and cold. Now 
you have come up into the upper stories, 
into the warmth and sunshine.” 

As the story-teller ended, Emmeline 
drew a long breath. “O h!” sighed she ; 
‘your story ‘gives me a stifled feeling; a 
sort of feeling as if I had wings growing, 
but could not use them; or asif I were a 
tree and couldn’t leaf out.” 

“*T am glad it does,” said Cousin Lucia: 
“T wanted you to feel that way. Many 
girls, and some boys, have the idea that if 
their fathers are rich enough to support 
them, they can live in idleness. As well 
might a rose-bush say, ‘I have plenty of 
air and sunshine, therefore I need not 
bloom.’ When I see young people, or 
older people, men or women, giving their 
lives to selfish or unworthy pursuits, I 
want to quote to them these lines: 


‘Here buries all his [or her] thoughts; inters celestial 
hopes without a sigh; 

Here pinions wishes winged of Heaven at infinite to 
fly.”” —Journal of Education. 


Josey 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Dr. Swift and Professor Brooks,.of the 
Red House Observatory, discovered the 
new comet in the constellation of Pegasus 
on the evening of February 23rd. 

Mr. Curtis’s ‘Easy Chair’ for March 
treats of English and American apprecia- 
tion of Washington Irving, and of the pro- 
priety of publishing ‘*Dr. Grimshawe’s Se- 
cret.” 

Municipal suffrage was defeated by a 
vote of two to one in the House yesterday. 
Evidently it will have to be tried some year 
when there are no bogies in the field.— 
Springfield Republican. 

Mrs. F. A. Stevens, a lady who has since 
1852 been among the most active of the 
Ilome for the Friendless in Chicago, died 
in that city on Saturday, aged fifty-nine 
years. She was born in Brookfield, Vt,, 
and educated at Newbury. 

Prof. Williams, of Cornell University, 
pronounces certain animal remains found 
in Dakota to be apparently the back bones 
of the tail with some paddle bones of an 
immense reptile of a genus named moso- 
saurus. 

A bill is pending in the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature to increase the income of the State 
University by adding to the tax now raised 
for that purpose a further fractional part 
of a mill on the dollar of valuation through- 
out the State. 

A movement is afoot.for the erection of 
a colossal bronze statue of Martin Luther 
in front of the Memorial Lutheran Church 
in Washington. It is proposed to have 
the work unveiled, if possible, on No- 
vember 10th next, the four hundredth 
anniversary of the great reformer’s birth. 

Mrs. Mary H. Ilunt was tendered the 
use of the Ohio House of Representatives, 
by resolution of that body. She gave her 
lecture, ‘The Key to the Situation.” At 
an early hour last evening the Hall of the 
Ilouse of Representatives began to be fill- 
ed with ladies and gentlemen, who formed 
a highly intelligent audience. There were 
a great many senators and members of the 
House in the room and in their seats, and, 
taken altogether, the assembly in character 
and appearance was one that is rarely seen. 

The New York Mail and Express is trous 
bled because Louisa M. Alcott wrote to the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Convention 
that ‘‘the worst enemy to progress is the 
indifference or timidity of women them- 
selves,” and deplored that they should be 
‘afraid to stir or even look” beyond 
“chureh and charities’ and the “narrow 
round of domestic duties.” From this our 
usually candid New York contemporary 
unfairly draws the inference that the au- 
thor of ‘that sensible sort of book, ‘Little 
Women,’ ” has lost her senses and now belit- 
tles the religious, charitable and domestic 
work of women, and this, notwithstanding 
the very letter from which it quotes ex- 
cused the writer from attendance because 
she could not at that time leave some of 
these same duties. 

Mrs. Marguerite B. Stanton wrote re- 
cently as follows of ‘‘The Woman Ques- 
tion of Europe.” ‘*You in the new world 
have little idea how the leaders of the wom- 
en’s movement here watch everything you 
do in the United States. If you did, I think 
you would not only fight on more deter- 
minedly, but be still more careful than you 
have been in the past neither to say nor do 
a foolish thing. The great fact which my 
husband’s volume will teach you in Amer- 
ica is the important and direct influence 
your movement is having on the younger, 
less developed, but growing revolution in 
favor of our sex, now in progress in every 
country of the old world. While assisting 
in the preparation of the manuscript for this 
book, this fact has been thrust upon my 
notice at every instant, and never before 
did I fully realize the grand réle the United 
States is acting in this nineteenth century, 
for rest assured that the moment Euro- 
pean women are emancipated, monarchy 
gives way to the republic everywhere.” 

Apropos of the account lately given in 
these columns of the unworthy action of 
the Medical College at Kingston (Ont.) in 
excluding women, is the following fact, 
which shows a very different state of feel- 
ing in England: At the meeting of the 
National Indian Association in Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, Dr. Frances Eliz- 
abeth Hoggan read a paper on ‘*Medical 
Women for India.” Mrs. Dr. Garrett An- 
derson and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell sup- 
ported the plea of Dr. Hoggan. They were 
followed by Mr. J. Stansfeld, M. P., who 
said that Dr. Hoggan’s proposal com- 
mended itself, because it afforded an op- 
portunity for England to assist the women 
of India, and to open up for Englishwomen 
a means of employing their skill and abili- 
ty with advantage. He welcomed the 
movement as an extension of the progress 
which had of late been so rapid in granting 
to women the rights and privileges to 
which they were entitled. After some re- 
marks from the chairman (Surgeon-Gener- 
al W. G. Hunter), the meeting accorded a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Hoggan. 
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(Continued from Page 74.) 
against disfranchisement? Would they 
have been heeded if they had spoken a 
hundred years ago when the Constitution 
was adopted ? 

It has been shown in the course of the 
debate that woman suffrage has been a suc- 
cess both in England and in Wyoming. 
The gentleman says, however, that even if 
it were a success there, it does not follow 
that it will be here. Ido not quite agree 
to that, but I do agree that these examples 
are not all important. This is the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, and we are here 
legislating not for Wyoming nor England, 
but for “Massachusetts alone. ‘The one 
question for us to decide is whether Massa- 
chusetts women are fitted for the ballot. 
If they are, we ought to give it to them. 
I believe they are. 

But we are a little apt, in the wide range 
the discussion has taken, to lose sight of 
the bill that is before us. It is worth while, 
I think, to at least refer to it occasionally. 
Let us see exactly what it is. It is an **Act 
to enable women to vote for and to hold 
municipal offices.” As you see, it relates 
entirely to municipal matters. ‘There is 
nothing revolutionary about it. Itis simply 
carrying out to its logical conclusion the 
policy already adopted by the Common- 
wealth. ‘The principle that women may 
vote and hold office in municipal matters 
was conceded when we allowed them to 
vote for and become inembers of the School 
Board. ‘To be consistent, we must either 
repeal that law, or pass this. The further 
question of full woman suffrage is not nec- 
essarily here involved at all. That can 
only be brought about by a constitutional 
amendment, which requires a two-thirds 
vote of this House and a majority of the 
Senate for two successive years, and then 
a submission tothe popular vote. Certain- 
ly that is a sufticient safeguard to calm the 
fears of those opposed to full woman suf- 
frage. 

As I look at this bill, it isa very simple 
one. It merely grants to female stock- 
holders the right to vote and hold office in 
a corporation of which they are members. 
The Public Statutes define a town as a body 
corporate, and we all know that no city 
can be established without first coming to 
this Legislature and getting a charter pre- 
cisely as other corporations do. The Mayor 
is the President,the City Council, the Board 
of Directors. It is a purely business cor- 
poration, organized for business purposes, 
collecting our money, and spending it for 
our protection and convenience, for police, 
streets, light, water, and other business 
matters. There are no questions of State 
or Nation here. All that the voter is call- 
ed upon to decide is by whom, and how, 
these business matters shall be conducted. 
Now I am informed that thirty-one towns 
in this Commonwealth have at their regular 
town-meetings voted in favor of woman 
suffrage in municipal matters. If thirty- 
one banks,or thirty-one railroads,or thirty- 
one corporations of any kind came here 
and asked that their female stockholders 
might vote upon matters in which the cor- 
poration was interested,and might be eligi- 
ble to the oftice of President or Director, 
should we hesitate a moment to grant their 
request? Indeed women to-day have and 
exercise this very right in such corpora- 
tions. The municipal is the only corpora- 
tion in which they do not have the right. 
Why is the difference made? Why should 
we not do away with this distinction? 
Upon what principle do we withhold this 
right from these stockholders ? 

The next section of the bill provides that 
women may hold municipal offices. My 
friend from Boston, in his humorous way, 
spoke of women as office-holders, and the 
Hfouse laughed as he drew a picture of 
women obliged to withdraw temporarily 
from their office while they gave birth to 
children, and then returning with the child 
nursing at the breast. [I was sorry to hear 
him speak as he did. It seemed to me un- 
worthy of him, and of the subject. It is 
no new thing for women to hold office in 
this Commonwealth. I do not know how 
many there may be, for I have not had 
time to make complete search. But in 
hastily running through the manual, I find 
on the Board of Commissioners of Prisons 
there are two women, one of them married ; 
on the Board of Health, Lunacy and Char- 
ity. one, a married women; on the Board 
of Education, two; Overseers of the 'Tewks- 
bury Almshouse,two ; Overseers at Bridge- 
water, two, one married; on the Boston 
School Board, two, one married; in near- 
ly every city or town there is one or more on 
the School Committee. Has any difficulty 
arisen of the sort suggested by the gentle- 
man, or of any sort whatsoever? Have 
they not been eflicient in the discharge of 
their duties? Are they not regarded to-day 
as something more than desirable, as al- 
most necessary to the welfare of the various 
Boards and Commissions? And are we to 
be deprived of their valuable services 
simply forsooth because other women are 
at “.ome discharging their duties, bearing 
and rearing children? It does not follow 
that because a woman may hold office, 
every woman must. It is not every man 
who is fitted for office, or who gets office. 
It will not be every woman. Those who 
are fitted for it,and can do valuable service, 
will be chosen. The rest will continue 
doing precisely what they are doing now. 

One of the annual cries raised at our 
municipal elections is for a non-partisan 
government; but somehow we rarely seem 
to get it. In the election of bank officers, 
or railroad officers, we never stop toinquire 
whether the candidate is a Republican or a 
Democrat,but whether he is the man for the 
place. In city affairs,however, the question 
isnot so much whether the man will make a 
good mayor or a good alderman, but what 
are his polities? If he isa Democrat,we vote 
for or against him on that ground alone, 
with very little regard to his fitness for the 
osition. This, of course, ought not to be, 
ut men are human, and they do not seem 
able to disregard party affiliations. Now, 
if we pass this bill, we shall have in the 
community a body of voters, who not being 
allowed to vote upon State or National 
questions, will come to the consideration 
of purely municipal matters unbiassed and 
with an eye single to the best interests of 
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the city or town, from a business and not 
a political point of view. Is not this worth 
having? And shall we not in this way ob- 
tain our long desired non-partisan govern- 
ment? 

In this way, too, we shall prepare the 
way for pr against full suffrage. Gentle- 
men say itis an experiment. Very well, 
try it. We can easily retreat if it does not 
prove a success. And we can go no further 
without a constitutional amendment. 


ADDRESS OF MR. GLINES. 

Mr. Glines, of Somerville, said: I do not 
desire to occupy time, but will raise my 
voice against this bill as an injustice and 
an enactment not desired. I believe that 
woman should have all the rights of man 
so far as is consistent with her organiza- 
tion and her other duties. No one jis be- 
yond me in my respect for women. ‘To 
drag them down would be an injustice and 
an injury. I am opposed to woman suf- 
frage because the U. 8. Constitution does 
not allow it. If the State should confer 
suffrage only in municipal elections, it 
would imply vastly more than putting a 
piece of paper in a box. Women must, in 
that case, stand up in their own defence ; 
they must take their chances with us in 
competitive occupations. I am opposed 
to it because a similar idea to this,—viz.: 
suffrage for school committees—has not 
worked as the friends of the measure ex- 
pected. Every year the women’s vote has 
decreased. ‘The women have not taken 
hold as if they meant business. A major- 
ity are not in favor of it; if not in favor 
of it, why should it be granted? There 
are not one-fifth of women in favor; 
more than four-fifths protest against it. 
The gentlemen from Boston referring to 
the speech of the gentleman from Mill- 
bury referred to Wyoming. But he 
did not tell this House why the Legis- 
lature of Utah passed a woman suffrage 
bill. In 1870 the Mormons found them- 
selves liable to be outvoted. Therefore 
they passed a woman suffrage bill, and so 
increased the voting population thereby 
that they were able to maintain their insti- 
tutions. 

I am opposed because God Almighty 
never intended women to occupy such a 
position as is intended in voting. I have 
too great a regard for mothers, wives and 
sisters, to impose it upon them. I have 
had placed in my hands some of the evi- 
dence on which the committee reported 
this bill. One women said she could find 
better legislators in North Street than at 
the State-House. Why did she not tell us 
that if this bill were passed, the women of 
North Street would send their representa- 
tives here? Mr. Blackwell is represented 
as saying that if any member of the Legis- 
lature voted against this measure, he would 
be a marked man. Elijah Morse, of Can- 
ton, once came here as a suffragist, but 
he voted against the measure. ‘Therefore 
they attacked not the man but his stove- 
polish. The attack did not have the de- 
sired effect. The result so advertised his 
polish that he has grown rich and pros- 
pered. In regard to suffrage being a nat- 
ural right, a universal right, I desire to 
make some quotations. I quote from one 
of the leading constitutional lawyers in 
our own country, Senator Edmunds, of 
Vermont, who says, “But if you put your 
demand on the ground of natural right, 
it would show that suffrage is the right 
of everybody, which is an absurdity. The 
idea came into men’s brains, and will go 
out of them again, as other delusions do.” 
In the same debate in the U. 8S. Senate, 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, took a similar 
position. Thus we have the idea refuted 
both from the Republican and the Demo- 
eratie points of view. What strikes me 
most forcibly is the irreverence, the utter 
disregard, of the divine will which has 
made man and woman different physical- 
ly, mentally and morally. ‘This is an at- 
tempt to disregard the laws made by the 
Creator; itis in defiance of revealed re- 
ligion. The distinguished Democrat who 
stands at the head of his party in Con- 
gress says, “Suffrage is a political fran- 
chise; it is not a right.’ Men’s wisdom is 
best shown by humble attention to great 
minds who did not attempt to spoil God’s 
handiwork by their futile efforts at im- 
provement. I hope this bill will be de- 
feated, and that woman will be left to 
occupy the honorable position she holds 
to-day. 

ADDRESS OF MR. KINGSLEY. 

Mr. Chester W. Kingsley, of Cambridge, 
said: I holdin my hand a petition which 
has been given me since I came into this 
hall, signed by two hundred and fifty 
women of Cambridge—many of them my 
constituents; some of them well-known 
women. In justice to these my constitu- 
ents, I will say they desire that no further 





political duties may be imposed upon | 


women. | 
Now, I oveupy very radical ground on 
this question. I cannot say, as one gen- 
tleman said, that “tl was once a goody- 
goody advocate, but now a backslider.” 
do not know the editor of the WOMAN’s 


JOURNAL even by sight, nor do I know | 


her husband. I never attended a woman 
suffrage convention in my life. My con- 


victions date back of all these. I say to | 


the ladies of ny city, ‘I cantfot impose 
duties on you, nor can I excuse you from 
them.” This remonstrance is a grand 
compliment to Cambridge. It shows that 
these women have g 
husbands. People who have not these 
advantages had better move out our way 
and take the benefit of the air. But I 
believe that suffrage is a natural duty, im- 
posed alike upon women and men. Where 
does woman get her right to vote? Just 
where man got his right—from her Crea- 
tor. Neither sex has a right to excuse 
the other. A duty, we are told, is some- 
thing which one person owes to another 
to pay, do or perform. Let me ask you, 
members of the House, who were so 
pleased last week with Mr. Sayward’s 
speech,—Whzt do you remember of it? 
Deduct the funny stories and the cheap 
sentimentalisms, and what have you left? 
Sojourner Truth, a well-known colored 





woman, a frind of Lincoln’s, 107 years 
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HUMOROUS. 
The firm for dog days—Doolittle & 
Swett. 


‘There,’ she said, waving her marriage 
certificate in the air, “there is the flag of 
our union!” 


Some hotel clerk must have originated 
the expression, ‘There is always room at 
the top.” 

Another “largest telescope in the world” 
has just been erected. It brings the moon 
so close that the man in it can be dis- 
tinctly heard yelling, ‘‘Don‘t shoot!” 


Said a young miss the other day, as she 
examined a cat that was “shedding its 
feathers,” *‘I really believe this cat has 
been moth-eaten.” 


“Put,” said a coarse, conceited fellow, 
“tell the biggest lie you can, and here are 
two shillings for you.” 

**Faith,” said Pat, “yer honor’s a gintle- 
man.” 

TTarmony Brown (Philistine)—I heard 
it was all ‘off between you and Miss Rowes- 
hall. Wohbinson (wsthetic) — Yes: in- 
compatibility of complexion! She didn’t 
suit my furnichar! 

“If you would be truly happy, my 
dear,” said one lady to another, “you will 
have neither eyes nor ears when your hus- 
band comes home late from the club.” 
‘Yes, | know,” answered the other, weari- 
ly, “but what am I to do with my nose?’ 

“Well,” remarked a young M. D., just 
from college, “I suppose the next thing 
will be to wait for something to do, like 
‘Patience on a monument.’” ‘“Yes,” said a 
bystander, ‘and it won't be long after you 
begin before the monuments will be on the 
patients.” 


Emily (little sister)—**What a large fam- 
ily the spinsters must be! I hearin church 
every Sunday that some of them are going 
to be married.” Frances (elder sister)— 
“Oh, you little stupid! Don’t you know 
what spinsters are? Bachelor ladies, of 
course.” 

A Cincinnati society reporter has mys- 
teriously disappeared, and foul play is 
suspected, although it is possible that he is 
hiding somewhere in the Rocky Mountains, 
as he was well supplied with railroad 
passes. His last article was an account of 
the marriage of a pork packer’s daughter, 
in which report he used the term ‘swell 
wedding.” It came out in the papers 
“swill wedding.” 


A curious animal, eight inches long, hav- 
ing four legs, eight claws on the fore feet 
and ten on the hind feet, resembling an al- 
ligator and able to crawl with great rapid- 
ity, was recently unearthed ten feet below 
the surface of the ground in a stone quarry 
at Kokomo, Ind. The men who unearthed 
it dropped their picks and shovels then and 
there, and hied themselves to a doctor to 
get delirium tremens medicine. 





“REVENGE is too dearly purchased at the price 
of liberty.’’ Is it a disordered liver giving you a 
yellow skin or costive bowels, or do your kidneys 
refuse to perform their functions? If so take a 
few doses of Kidney-Wort and nature will restore 
each organ, ready for duty. Thus health will be 
cheaply pugchased at the price of Kidney-Wort. 


For one dime get a package of Diamond 
Dyes at the Druggist’s. They color anything 
the simplest and most desirable colors. 


Cararru.—The remarkable results {in a dis- 
ease so universal and with such a variety of 
characteristics as Catarrh, prove how effectually 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, 
reaches every part of the humansystem. A med- 
icine, like anything else, can be fairly judged only 
by its results. We point with pride to the glori- 
ous record Hood's Sarsaparilla has entered up- 
on the hearts of thousands of people it has cured 
of catarrh. 


Tue Greatest of all personal charms is a 
beautiful face. Young ladies and women, do not 
forget this. Education and health will place you 
above the average woman, but when you have a 
clear commana without the slightest eenteney 
to any skin disease, you are possessed wit 
charms that will be a pleasure to the day of your 
death. Apply Swayne’s Ointment on the ap- 
pearance of any Skin Eruption and you will feel 
glad and happy. 
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SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of secrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease, 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 





Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
mealsaday. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
fast spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, ea yng yroved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a scar, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 

4 rs. N. C, SANBORN, 
No. 168 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 

“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of an 
pomecy we advertise, but we feel wairaunen 
in saying a word for Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is reeegnized by all 
schools of practice as a yaluable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. H & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit tpon a reniedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—Z£ditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for 
Prepared by C, f'idop & CO., Lowel, Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 











DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.io4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. > 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2to 4 P. M. 


DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH, 


Of Philadelphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, etc., ete., has taken 
rooms for the winter at 








512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 





MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHKUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, aud Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 

lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the aman 
Treatment in connection with her office practice. Th 
she bas made as thorough a study as she has El 
ity. In many diseases they are used suc ly. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLA 
which she has sold the past three years s for 
themselves. LADLES’ PPORTERS, BIC 
BANDS, UMBILICAL CRUReee Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, pet ss Uf 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRI 5 
BURSER URINALS, &e., can be found as usuabat 
ner office, , 


48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 





NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


DYSPEPSIA. 
OLD AGE RELIEVED OF EXHAUSTION. 


Intemperance. 


Murdock Liquid Food: 

Gents—I regard it a duty, as well as a privilege, to 
ge, my testimony as to the efficacy of your Liquid 

ood, 

In October my wife was taken sick with nervous 
prostration and failed very rapidly, until her life was 
despaired of. 

The aentine phasis prescribed your food and, to 
our joy, its beneficial effects were in a few days mani- 
fested. 

_ Her complexion has assumed a healthful appearance, 
= her strength has increased as rapidly as it had failed 
er. 

It seemed very remarkable to us, that while taking 
your food her appetite for cooked food improved. We 
now feel that she has taken a new lease of life, and we 
have such strong faith in your food we shall consider it 
one of our household remedies. 

I would also say that in our Mission House, among 
the poor, sickly ones, some forty in number, we find it 
a powerful remedy in restoring strength and vitality. 

Yours, most truly, 
: REV. 8. T. FROST, 
Boston North End Mission, 201 North Street, 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1882. 





New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 

Gentlemen—I write you in the gratitude of my heart 
for the benefit derived from using your Liquid Food. 
I am a man of 66 years of age, of full habit, and having 
been a good liver, and overtasking my stomach, at last 
became a dyspeptic, my system run down—no relish 
for food, no circulation of blood. I was in misery of 
body and life. 

I received a pamphlet on Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
and, under the providence of God, was led to try it; 
and after taking one 12-0z. bottle, found so much relief, 
I continued, and am now on my fourth bottle, with 
splendid results, blood circulating freely, fair appetite; 
hence my feelings towards you. I shall continue the 
use of it, ag | find it economy in connection with other 
food. 

Iam yours truly, 


I, CASILEAR HULSE. 





New York, Jan. 8, 1883. 

Gents—I am advancing in age, and am glad to find 
that your Liquid Food keeps me up; I have taken it 
for over a year with manifest preserving effects, show- 
ing that it will do what you claim for it, especially in 
persons of my age. It makes good just that per cent. 
of waste which would run me down toa feeble condi- 
tion if the loss was not restored from some quarter; in 
short, your Liquid Food is just the thing for aging and 
aged folks. With me it has established no habits as 
stimulants do. I can quit it without craving whenever 
ti 8 necessary or desirable to leave off. It is nota drink, 
nor is it a medicine, except in the sense that any food 

me 








HEART ‘PROUBLES 
ONE IN THREE HAS THEM-@g 


And think the Kidneysor Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 

PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. (7aves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, 

WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 

SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION. Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 

ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great reeultes 

AStaRkTLiIve Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Gravee’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these diseases, 

In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 

F. E. InGatt1s, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
[Sold by alli Leading Druggists..21 (4) 
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Very truly yours, 
T. C, LELAND. 





From Thos. N. Doutney, the great temperance re- 
former: 

New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 
209 West 48th Street. 

From my personal knowledge I know of instances 
wherein Murdock’s Liquid Food has accomplished won- 
derfui good. In view of the fact that city missions and 
hospitals are using it, and in view of the further fact 
that Mrs. M. R. Charpiot, matron of the Home for In- 
temperate Women at Boston, Mass., indorses it highly 
as an invaluable help in aiding the unfortunate to fight 
against liquor, is the reason I recommend it, and hope it 
will do more good than ever. 


—_— 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
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OMEOPATHIC—— 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sare Med:cines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOB. OURES, PRICE. 
1. Fevers, Co , Inflamations,.... 
‘orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. , 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants , 
Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 7 
Dysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. . 
Cholera Morbus, omiting,...... ¢ 
Joughs, Cold, Bronce ; 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical Schoo! was one of 
first in this country to require a prelimipary examjn- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional ad 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the lature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 
mn... announcements or information, address t 

an, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of 
bers of the Soelety of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been com Jetely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conven 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientitic Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a (thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering, ‘The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given t 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, ates yd 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 ‘'remont Street, Boston, Masa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of stady, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Bte » M. D.,8 tary. 


Mt. Carroll (I.) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Y 
of access, Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Hl. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
5, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania. 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Ort ic H 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean., 

No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 




















NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, i binding . . ... $ 2 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





5 Park Street, Boston. 
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THE MUNICIPAL WOMAN BUFFAGE DEBATE. 
(Continued from Page 79.) 

old, was once charged with heying be- 
come a convert to Spiritualism. ‘How is 
it, Sojourner?’ asked Lincoln. ‘Have you 
become a convert to Spiritualism?’ ‘The 
old woman pointed with her forefinger and 
exclaimed, “Spiritualism! Spiritualism! 
There's nothing to jine!” So I have noth- 
ing to answer in Sayward’s speech. ‘There 
is nothing to say to it. After you take out 
the stories and the personalities there is 
absolutely vance | left. 

The gentleman had the foresight to pre- 
pare a written speech. In it he said that 
the advocates of this bill had no reasons 

_ with which to supportit. As he had not 
heard the arguments when he wrote it, 
how did he know that? This beats even 
second sight. 

The next gentleman, Mr. Wolcott, who 
usually speaks with so much fairness and 
to the edification of the House, spent 
almost the whole of his address in ~ 
gesting doubts and asking questions. Is 
not Republican Government still only 
an experiment? Are we safe in going so 
far in advance of experience? He was 
evidently in doubt. If the women of Mas- 
sachusetts asked for suffrage, he should 
feel like granting it sooner than have dis- 
content. But are they discontented? He 
was not sure. A few years ago, when the 
rebels took possession of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, they decreed that no more girls 
should have their feet cramped in iron 
shoes. But the women themselves made 
such a row about it that the government 
had to go back. How long will it be be- 
fore those women get ready to take off 
these iron bands? In answer to the evi- 
dence of the Governor of Wyoming to the 
good results of thirteen years of woman 
suffrage, he tells us that office-holders do 
not often kick down the ladder by which 
they have climbed. But he forgot that 
the Governor of Wyoming Territory is not 
chosen by the people, but is appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

Then our genial friend from Belmont 
(Mr. Butler) said he should hardly know 
his own wife if he met her at the polls. 
Now, while I have seen many a man at 
the polls who was in a state where he 
could not tell his own wife, I will 
assure the gentleman that if he will 
take his wife with him, she can pick him 
out every time, and they will go home 
together none the worse for having gone. 
Every speaker against the bill has express- 
ed the fear that womenif they vote will 
be made as bad as the men. If this is 
80, it speaks badly for us men. Itis time 
we brought some new and better element 
into politics. 

No, Mr. Speaker, these objections are all 
imaginary—spectres of the past. Who, I 
ask, do you send into the homes of vice 
and misery? The women. Who do you 
send to the dark places of the earth as 
missionaries? Devoted Christian women. 
Do these scenes contaminate her? No; 
she will lift others up, but she will not be 
dragged down. In 1863 every loyal man 
felt sad and sorry as he saw the spirit of 
secession rising around him. Copperhead- 
ism was rampant. Who brought us help? 
The loyal women of the North. If they 
could have gone to the ballot-box and 
voted, there would have been no fear of 
traitors. It would have been a boon in- 
deed. When the time comes that woman 
shall exercise her influence, we shall no 
longer be controlled solely by the head. 
The heart and conscience will be felt in leg- 
islation. ‘There will be no tendency down- 
ward. ‘The union of man and woman in 
every form of human effort is God's order 
of things, and it will succeed. 

Now, I come to the gentleman from 
Andover (Mr. Smith). He says the argu- 
ment that suffrage is a right has been long 
agoabandoned. Not so. It has become a 
self-evident truth. It is the foundation 
principle of our institutions. He says 


that moral power is superior to political | 


ower, and therefore that political power 
s degrading. I don’t accept his infer- 
ence—the greater will control the less. 
So far as the principle of women’s voting 
is concerned it was all conceded when they 
were given’ the right to vote for school 
committee. That is one part of municipal 
suffrage, and if you give that; why not 
give it all? But the number who vote is 

ropping off, he says. No wonder. Lam 
surprised any women ever voted, with 
such restrictions. Why should they vote? 
Our school committees throughout the 
community have been more successful in 
their management than anything else. 
There was no appeal to the women. 
‘There was no need of them. ‘They did not 
feel called upon to come up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. There was 
no discontent. 

The gentleman from Cambridge (Mr. 
Chamberlain) was willing to trust the 
homes of Massachusetts to the votes of the 
mothers of Massachusetts. The gentleman 
from Salem confronted him with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How many women sell rum?’ He 
said he had no fear of such women when 
all women voted. I wish we might control 
this great evil. ‘Three years agol lay at 
the point of death. When you get in that 
position pretty solemn thoughts come into 
your mind. I said to myself, ‘Thank 
God, no drunkard and no drunkard’s 
wife can say I ever voted for license!” 
Those women who sell liquor are in a 
degraded condition. The great body of 
temperate, law-abiding women ought to 
be enabled by their votes to lift their de- 
graded sisters out of such business. We 
are asked, could the fifty thousand surplus 
women of Massachusetts execute a prohib- 
itory law if we had one? They can help 
by their votes to do so just as much as 
men can. But I never stop to ask whether 
a law can be enforced? Is it right? that 
is the question. Not one of those women 
to whom reference has been made has 
been authorized by women to sell liquor. 
They are licensed only by men. Their 
customers are men. We are told that 
women have too many burdens now. I 
should be glad to lift those burdens. 
What do we see? Poor women strug- 
glin to keep their children alive 
* while their hashands spend their wages 








for liquor. I should be glad to see these 
poor women have a yoice in removing the 
temptation. Their burdens are fearful. 
When God made them women He gave 
them the right to help y their yotes to 
protect thelr homes. r. Speaker, I 
claim to be one of the kind who are wil- 
ling to heed the admonition, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord.” I want no better authority 
than the Bible. He read us the injunc- 
tion, ‘*What God hath joined let not man 
ny asunder,” and applied the Scripture 
y saying that this bill would put man 
and wife asunder. 

Mr. Situ: I think the gentleman 
must be deaf. I said voting would tend 
to separate husband and wife. 

Mr. KINGSLEY: Christ was speaking 
in answer tothe Pharisees, whether it is 
lawful for a man to put away his wife. 
The Pharisees then and now were great 
sticklers for tradition. He said that the 
marriage relation should be permanent. 
But is the idea conveyed that husband and 
wife really become one person? Do the 
not remain two? It is only in their chil- 
dren that they literally become one flesh. 
The gentleman says he has seen a wife car- 
rying a load of hay while the husband 
walked by her side with a pitchfork on his 
shoulder. If she was so absorbed in her 
husband that they were one, then it was he 
that was carrying the hay after all, and 
it was all well enough. God sets one man 
and one woman side by side for life. That 
is the order of nature for the perpetuation 
of the race and the common good. But 
each retains every right, and the right of 
suffrage included. am safe in my in- 
terpretation. I am afraid if the Master 
were here when you vote against this bill, 
He would say you do it through the hard- 
ness of your hearts. The object of this 
bill is to keep the husband and wife to- 
gether. They should have one united in- 
terest in the home, in the church, and in 
the State. If there is any work to be done, 
they will act together. On the battle- 
field, what cheered the boys in blue like 
the thought of the brave women who kept 
the homes? Who nursed them in the hos- 
pitals but women? The gentleman lauded 
women to the skies. He considers them 
altogether too good to vote. But that is 
the best reason in the world why they 
should vote. 

Now, I claim that in all matters physi- 
cal, moral and intellectual the law treats 
men and women as individuals. If a 
woman steals or murders, she is held ac- 
countable, yet she has no voice in making 
the laws, no chance to express an opinion. 
The minority report says women are rep- 
resented. But they don't represent them- 
selves. 

I have made it my duty to stand at the 
polls on election day; I never wanted 
any office yet. It is said that threats 
have been made that no man who votes 
against this bill will ever come again. 
I have heard no such threats. If it were 
so, I should be tempted to vote against the 
bill, for I certainly never want to be here 
again. Our Bill of Rights says that 
whenever the inhabitants want to change 
their form of government they have a 
right to do so; that they have the inalien- 
able right of enjoying and defending their 


lives and liberties. Will _ one say that 
a woman shall not have a right to defend 
herself except in a certain way? ‘The 


preamble says that women have a right to 
vote. I will not detain you longer. 
In earlier times it was said that the powers 
that be are ordained of God. But in a 
Republican form of government they are 
ordained by the people. A woman cannot 
do this without a vote. I don't ask you to 
grant her the right—she has it already. 
But you can remove the impediments and 
enable her to exercise it. 

Mr. MorIARTY moved that the vote be 
taken to-morrow (Wednesday) afternoon, 
at 4.30 P. M., and it was so ordered. 


ADDRESs OF MR. WESTON. 


Mr. Weston said :— 

Mr. Speaker: I am opposed to this bill. 
It is designed to do a greater wrong than 
any ever introduced into the House. If 
any woman is allowed to vote, every wom- 
an must become a voter. ‘There are three 
hundred and fifty thousand women in this 
Commonwealth. ‘The names on the peti- 
tions are about four thousand. Less than 
five thousand women have registered to 
vote for school committee. Now simply 
because five or ten thousand want to vote, 
this bill would compel three hundred and 
fifty thousand women to vote. It is a 
wrong and an injustice todo so. It was 
fairin His Excellency when he suggested to 
submit it to the women themselves. Iwas 
— when my friend from Millbury said 
that this discussion was to be free from 
party bias and prejudice. Great influ- 
ences have been brought to bear, but we 
will meet the question in accordance with 
our sober judgment and the responsibility 
resting upon us. I was glad he admitted 
too that this was but an entering wedge 
which is to be driven in until the man and 
woman stand, so far as suffrage is con- 
cerned, entirely alike. I was surprised 
when he stated that depositing a ballot in 
a box was allit included. This is not the 
American idea of the ballot. It means the 
right to vote and be voted for and the abil- 
ity to defend it if necessary. The evi- 
dence from Wyoming is very conflicting. 
I attach little weight to that of oftice- 
holders and members of the government. 
But because England in 1869 adopted a 
similar measure is no guide for us. I do 
not look to England as the example that I 
am to follow. When it was discussed in 
Parliament some very important questions 
were put. Do you know that Scotland, 
the land of song and of story, has become 
a nation of drunkards? A question was 
put—a pertinent question even in our own 
country—“‘If it should be left to the wom- 
en of Scotland to say what shall be done 
in regard to the sale of liquor, the women 
may be one way of thinking, the men the 
other. The result would be anarchy in 
the household and in the nation. Gold- 
win Smith says, If it were left to the 
women of France whether the monarchy 
should be restored, they would say yes, 





while the men would be the other way. 
Power on one side; numbers on the other. 
In the history of Jamaica it has hap- 
pened that there have been two classes of 
people; on the one side power, on the 
other, numbers. Anarchy and confusion 
followed. Force is a very important fac- 
tor. In our late war the women of the 
South would have prolonged the contest, 
when the men were opposed to doing so. 
Had they voted, there would have hoes 
votes on the one side, power on the other. 
The gentleman from Andover was correct 
in ——. that the family is aimed at. 
There will be jarring when power is given 
to both members of the household. This 
is a vital question, and the step once taken 
can never be retraced. 


The House then adjourned till Wednes- 
day, February 29th. 
=--=¢-¢-o=— 
A NEW SUFFRAGE SONG. 





At the annual tea-party of the Nantucket 
Woman Suffrage Society, a report of which 
appeared in our columns last week, Mr. 
Samuel F. Hosmer sang the following song, 
written for the occasion by William Hus- 
sey Macy, Esq. Itis one of the best suf- 
frage songs we have seen of late. ° 

Bistere, let us rouse the nation, 
Let our words all hearts inspire, 
Until tardy legislation 
Grants us all we may desire. 
Proclaim the truth by day and night: 
Deny it if you can, 
That every woman has the right 
To vote, as well as man. 
CHORUB. 
Come along, come along, speak and write and sing, 
Come and join the chorus, make the echoes ring; 
Keep the music rising with a swell on every note, 
Till Uncle Sam is kind enough to give us all a vote. 
Our cause has fought its way, despite 
The shafts of ridicule, 
And he who pleads for woman’s right 
No longer’s called a fool. 
School suffrage has been meted out 
Tn States both Kast and West, 
And by persistent work, no doubt, 
We'll manage all the rest. 
CHORUS. 
Come along, come along, speak and sing and write, 
Come along for suffrage, while the prospect’s looking 
bright: 
We'll have reason to be proud of all we ever said or 
wrote, 
When Uncle Sam is wise enough to give us all a vote. 
In Wyoming our sisters fair 
Can use the ballot well. 
Why can’t we do so everywhere? 
Can anybody tell? j 
If woman’s influence counts for good 
In education’s cause, 
Why then of course we know it would 
Tn anti-liquor lawe. 
\cHORUS. 
Come along, come along, sing and write and speak,” 
Come and work for suffrage, let us gain the prize we 
seck ; 
And the strains of Freedom's song over all our land 
shall float, 
When Uncle Sam is just enough to give us all a vote. 
Now as woman’s elevation 
Is progressing day by day, 
And her modern education 
Tending on the upward way,® 
‘To win the suffrage that we need, 
Depends on us alone. 
Men say that if we don’t succeed, 
The fault will be our own. 
CHORUS. 
Come along, come along, work and write and pian, 
‘Till woman to the polls shall go side by side with man ; 
Then for great moral evils we shall find the antidote, 
And lacle 8am be glad enough he gave ua alla vote. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MarcH 5, 1883. 
Editor Woman's Journal: 

When one hears of miners rising at dawn 
and going down to a fourteen-hours day’s 
work, out of reach of the sun (‘*One never 
feels very sure that he will ever see it 
again,” said one to me), and when one 
hears of lumbermen and other toilers work- 
ing for less than $300 a year, it does seem 
a little monstrous to pay a woman $4,400 
for an hour or two of singing. But this 
money is very largely gathered out of the 
purses of those who would be likely to spend 
it in coarser forms of luxury than music, 
if Madam Patti were more moderate in her 
demands. And T remember the myriads 
of over-worked and meanly-paid women all 
over the world, grinding away in facto- 
ries, in kitchens, in school-rooms, behind 
counters, in sewing establishments; then 
I look at this sylph, clad in snow and sun- 
light of lace and diamonds, getting, as au 
enterprising merchant estimated, “about 
fifty cents apiece for each note of her 
voice,” and IL say, ‘Good for you, little la- 
dy! Iam glad there is one profession in 
which the women distance the men in the 
matter of wages!” No tenor, whatever 
his excellence, ever commands the pay of 
a first-class soprano. ~ 

I shared the anger of all Washington 
when the capricious enchantress refused to 
sing on the night for which she was an- 
nounced—last Tuesday. But my fury was 
nothing to that of many energetic gentle- 
men who are accustomed to ordering about 
their own wives and other feminine de- 
pendents as they please. They seemed 
unable to tolerate the fact that any woman 
should be permitted so to disappoint them. 
Could some of these have got hold of the 
prima-donna that evening, the melodious 
breath would have been shaken out of 
her. 

But when you saw Adelina, you disbe- 
lieved half you had heard of her intemper- 
ance, her avarice, her ill-humors; and you 


' 
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forgave the other half. She was so little, 
and so lovely, and so perfect in the mas- 
tery of-her one gift! The diamonds in her 
hair and her ears; sparkling little rivers of 
light around her arms, and flowing stream 
upon streamfrom throat to waist, seemed 
to be emanations—to belong to her—like 
her jetty hair. They say that amid all the 
luxury of her life she “trains like a prize- 
fighter,” and so keeps her perfection of 
voice, figure, and face, at forty-two; for 
no younger is this fairy queen of song. 

‘To speak of other women. In 1868 Gen. 
Grant appointed Miss Van Lew post-mis- 
tress of Richmond. Gen. Grant showed, 
by occasional flashes, rare intuition into 
character, and he appointed Miss Van Lew 
because she showed rare fitness for the 
place, as well as because she had rendered 
services to the Union during the war. Miss 
Van Lew received once an oflicial commen- 
dation for her management of the post-of- 
fice. Gen. M. C. Wickham also wrote, 
**It is conceded on all sides that our office 
hag never before been #0 well managed.” 
Miss Van Lew introduced many improve- 
ments that facilitated both the business 
and comfort of the citizens. Although her 
appointment was at firet resented by the 
Richmonders, yet she conducted the busi- 
ness 80 well that she held over through 
the Hayes administration, and continued 
until she was removed at the instance of 
that political Cheap John—Mahone. How 
I have sneered at myself for once mistak- 
ing that man for a reformer! [I wonder 
why the representatives of anti-Bourbon- 
ism, of a ‘“‘New South,” are frequently 
such a sorry set! I wish I could meet one 
who seemed like an honest man and a gen- 
tleman—like the old style of Northern 
Radical : Wendell Philips, Charles Sumuer, 
and all that goodly company. 

Miss Van Lew has written a letter to 
George Wm. Curtis, congratulating him 
upon the success of his civil-service reform 
efforts, and telling him some of her expe- 
riences. 

President Arthur's appointees for the 
civil-service commission give great pleas- 
ure here. Arthur may not be one of the 
greatest of men, but he is the sort of man 
whom everybody takes pleasure in being 
able to commend, and whom everybody 
dislikes to believe in the wrong. ‘ Greater 
men cannot always inspire that friendly 
feeling. 

On Washington's birthday the Home for 
Nurses was opened in an old historic house 
—1321 H Street. It is an outgrowth of the 
training -school for nurses, and people 
needing a trained nurse will be able to find 
that blessing by applying here. At their 
house-warming Mrs. Gen. Ricketts acted 
as hostess. Contributions were received 
that amounted to $200. 

Press of business kept the Senate from 
adjourning upon Washington’s birthday. 
Late in the day occurred a debate of great 
interest to women. It arose upon Senator 





Hoar’s motion to strike out the seventh | 
AND APPARATUS FOR PHYSICAL 
EXERCISE. 


section of the Utah bill reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary by Senator 
Edmunds. This is the section which dis- 
franchises the women of Utah. Mr. Ed- 


munds defended the provision, because the | 


Mormon women were overawed by their 
husbands into voting for polygamy. 


He | 


said that if these women dared express | 


their real desires, he would be glad to have 
them vote, because, as the Commissioners 
had ascertained in private interviews, and 
as we all knew from the very nature of a 
pure woman, women were all naturally 
opposed to polygamy. Mr. 


Hoar said, | 


forcibly, ‘‘Why take the right from the | 


Gentile women because the Mormon wom- 
en might use it wrongly?’ If the Mor- 


mon wife must be excluded for voting as | 
dominated by her husband, why not ex- | 


clude that husband, also, for voting as 
dominated by his church?’ Senator Blair 
opposed the motion very rationally, also. 
At six o’clock the Senate adjourned with- 
out acting upon the motions of Senators 
Hoar and Blair. On Friday the question 
of striking out the seventh section came up 
again. The brilliant but perverse Ingalls, 
of Kansas, moved to amend it by disfran- 
chising all the women of all the territories 
of the United States. After six or seven 
hours of debate and filibustering, the Sen- 
ate adjourned without voting upon the mo- 
tion. STACY. 








LELIA JOSEPHINE ROBINSON, 


‘Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 21. Boston. 
Admitted to the Bar, June, 1882. 





Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 


Razors PUT IN BEST POSSIBLE OR. 


DER QUICKLY by experienced 
workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 
Cutlery Store, 349 Washington 8t. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 
y 
28 AVON STREDT. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicaci 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 12, 4.00 
P. M., Gen. Walker will speak on The Occupations of 


the Women of the U. 8. as exhibited in the Census of 
1880. Club-tea at 6.30. 











Sunday, March 11, at the Women’s Educations: 
and Industrial Union, 157 Tremont Street, Mrs. Howe 
will speak on “* Tares and Wheat.” 3 P.M. Women 
invited. 


Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson wil) speak for the 
Moral Education Association, in St. John’s Univerea)- 
ist Church, Adams Street, Dorchester, near Field's 
Corner, on Thursday, 15th inst., at 4.00 P.M. All are 
invited. 





A Practical Milliner always in attendance at 
Miss Stinson’s Bleachery, 535 Washington Street, op- 
posite R. H. White's, 








Important to Ladies who are troubled with super 
fluous hair, pimples, liver spots, &c.,on their faces. 
You can be successfully treated by Mae. Fitcn, 84 
Washington Street. Consultation free. If you write, 
enclose stamp. 











MISS EDITH ABELL. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ! 


No. 10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 





At her request we have examined Miss Abell’s sys- 
tem of Vocal ‘Teaching, and find it perfectly consistent 
with strict Physiological Principles, and calculated to 
prove beneficial to students of both sexes. 

M. E. Zakrzewska, M. D., Mary J. Safford, M. D., 
Emily Y. Pope, “ C. Augusta Pope, “ 
Helen B. O'Leary, ‘“ Lucy W. Abel, “ 


MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 


Designing and Stamping. 
ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 


Materials furnished and work commenced. 
copied or made to order at short notice, 
IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAMES. 


No. 2 Hamilton Place, (Room 3), Boston. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


i58 1-2 Tremont Street., 
Open daily from 9A. M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
lessons ‘hursday at 2 P. M. Ss 


Desig 





LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place ‘of whalebone 
in your dresses. They do not break off or push throug, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. Sent by 
mail at fifty cents per dozen, Also use new Train 
Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 

MISSES T. A, & A. M. DAY, MANUFACTURERS. 








Enqnavines, PuoTocravunes, ETOunas, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ALSERTYPES, 40. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERG, 
$38 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H, White & Co, 


Frames made to order, 





WRIGHT € DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTER# IN 41... 


GAMES 


FOR IN AND OUT-DOOKS, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
580 Washington Street,and 1 Hayward Place. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately mea. 
ured free of charge. A fall line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasouable prices. 





~ GOODYEAR’S- 


Ladies’ Legyins, Het Covers, Sleeves. 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings. Bands, Dow 
Mats, ete. 

Imported Air Cushions, 
Men’s and Boys’ Heavy and Light Coats. 
Ladies’ Check-Lined Circulars, 
Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, un. 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at, 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 





DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM. 


ARTISTS’ 
All kinds of 
Artists’ Materials. 


Boston, Mass. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 
Opp. Boston Theatre 


COLORMEN 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 








of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonabie 





prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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